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N USEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.— 
The following Courses of Lectures are about to be com- 
need :— 
nea hirty-six Lectures on APPLIED MECHANICS, by Professor 
WILLIS, F.R.S., commencing Wednesday, Jan. 3, at 12 

Thirty-six Lectures on GEOLOGY, by Professor RAMSAY, 
F.R.S., commencing Thursday, Jan. 4, at 2 pow. 

Sixty Leclures on MINING, by Mr. WARINGTON SMYTH, 
M.A., commencing Monday, Jan. 8, at 3 pot. 

The Morning Lectures on CHEMISTRY, by Dr. HOFMANN, 
F.B.8., will be resumed on Monday, the 8th, and the Evening 
Lectures on Wednesday, the 10th January. 

The METALLURGICAL Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. PERCY, F.R.S., will be re-opened on the Ist; and the CHE- 
MICAL Laboratory, under the dircction of Dr. HOFMANN, on 
the 8th of January. 

For further information apply to_the Registrar, at the Museum, 
Jermyn Street. 


OARD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART.—Arp To PuBLic ScHooLs IN OBTAIN- 
inc Exameres For Ant-INstruction.—The Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade having resolved to furnish examples to 
Schools in accordance with the plan adopted by the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education, and to discontinue the practice of 
keeping a stock of such articles at the Department, Notice is 
hereby given, that on and after the Ist of January, (855, Examples 
will not be supplied directly from the Department of Science and 
Art as at present, but through Agents in London and the Pro- 
vinces. 
Forms of application for aid, and further information may be 
obtained at the Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
Marlborough House, 30th November, 1854. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — 
The Meetings of the Society will be henceferth held at the 
Society's New House, 15, Whitehall Place. If a Member desires 
to introduce more than one visitor to the meetings, he is re- 
quested to apply to the Secretary for a card of admission; and 
visitors are required to remain in the Library until the chair is 
taken. The Mao Rooms of the Society will be open to the public 

from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily until further notice. 

NORTON SHAW, Secretary. 








15, Whitehall Place. 


[HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
and Collection of Patents, Manufactures, &c., connected With 
Architecture, is NOW OPEN at the Galleries of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffo'k Street, Pall Mall East. Admission, One 
Shilling. Season tickets, for students and others des:ring to come 
frequently, Half-a-crown. Catalogues, Sixpence. 

JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. \ Hon. 

JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S.) Sees. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Next 
MEETING of this Society will take place on THURSDAY, 
January 4, 1855, at No. 21, Regent Street, when a paper by Mr. 
Mayall, ‘On the Albumen Process on Glass,’ will be read. The 
chair will be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The Society's Second Annual Exhibition of Photographs and 
Daguerreotypes will be opened on Tuesday, January 9th, 1*55, at 
the Rooms of the Society of Water Colour Painters, Pali-Mall 
East. Admission One Shilling. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight o'Clock. The Morning Representations take place every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three o’elock. Stalls can be 
taken at the Box-office, every day from Ten til! Four. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


UUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE.—THE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, THE RE- 
PUTED GODS OF IXIMAYA, AND TIIE EARTHMEN, OR 
ERDMANNIGES, People who burrow under ground. The first of 
cither race ever seen in Europe—the existence of which has been 
much disputed. Grand Fashionable Exhibitions, Daily, from 11 
to 1 o'clock. Lectures at 12. Admission, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. 
Children, Half-price. EXHIBITIUNS FOR THE MILLION in 
the LINWOOD GALLERY, Leicester Square. Observe the 
PRICES—Gallery, 6d., Body of the Hall, Is., Stalls, 2s. Daily, 
from 3 to 5, and 7 to 94. Lectures at4and8. The Rooms, having 
been Prepared for the purpose, will accommodate 1500 persons at 
atime. Miss Clarie Wallworth, Mr. Henry Smith, and Mr. 
W. J. Morris, on the Crystal-Ophonic, will assist these human 
puzzles (concerning whose history, birth, and abiding-place all 
the world are at variance), forming an Entertainment unlike any 
before introduced to the London public. History of the Aztecs, }s. ; 
and Barthmen, 6d. 


A LADY, whose SYSTEM of EDUCATION 


_ combines the Social Comforts and Moral Training of a Do- 
mestic Home, with all the advantages of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Colleges” 
of the present day, will have Vacancies after Christmas. ‘fhe 
arrangements are of a First class order. The Principal, takiny'the 
Place of a Christian Mother, throws her influence into everything 
that relates to, or is connected with. her young Charge, having 
Professors for every Department of Knowledge and superior Go- 
vernesses to assist in carrying out her Views. For further par- 
ticulars address to Hatchards, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 


























IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
ex AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
" 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
a ishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
Test of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








MNHE FORBES MEMORIAL.—At a Meeting 
of the friends of the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, held 
on the 9th of December, 1854, it was Resolved,— 
1. That there shall be a Memorial, in connexion with the Museum 
of Practical Geology, commemorative of the eminent abilities 
and high social qualities of the late Professor Edward Forbes. 


1 


. That for this purpose a subscription be at once instituted. 


bad 


That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, be 
appointed to carry out the objects of the Mecting. 


Robert Godwin Austen, Esq., F.R.S., See. Geol. Soc., Chilworth 
Manor, Guildford. 

Sir Henry T. de la Beche, F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, ermyn-street. 

Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S., 17, Queen’s-roat West, Regent’s- 


park. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., F.R.S., Government School of 
Mines, Jermyn-street, 
Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., 53, Harley-street. 
Robert Gordon Latham, M.D., F.R.S., 29, Upper Southwick- 
Street, Hyde-park. 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, F.R.S., 16, Belgrave square. 
Richard Owen, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Lin- 
coln's-inn-tields. 
William Sharpey, M.D., See. R.S., 31, Gloucester-crescent, Re- 
gent's-park. 
William Smith, LL.D., 31, Regent's-villas, Avenue-road. 
Treasurer, Leonard Horner, Esq. 
Secretary, T. H. Huxley, Esq. 


The Committee having twice met, has Resolved that the Memo- 
rial shall consist of an Annual Medal, bearing the eftigy of Edward 
Forbes, with a Prize of Books, to be awarded to the most distin- 
guished Student of Natural History in the Government School of 
Mines; and also of a Marble Bust of that eminent Naturalist, to 
be placed in the Hall of the Museum of Practical Geology. 


Subscriptions will be received by any Member of the Committee, 
or may be paid to the account of the Treasurer, at Messrs. Coutts 


and Co., 59, Strand. 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY, Secretary. 
List oF SuBscRiBers. 


T. D. Ansted, Esq.,F.R.S. 2. . . . 
W.H. Baily, Esq. « - + «© «© eo « « 
The Rev. John Barlow, F.U.8. . 2. . 
Hentry T. Blandford, Esq. . . . . 
C. R. Bone, Esq. a oo 
OnrO. Manbary, Req. «2c tes J 
The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell (President or  . 
the Beard of Trade) . . . . e - 101 
H. Cuming, Esq. Sante cca 
Sir Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. 
Dr. Daubeny, F.R.S. . . 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. “ 
The Right Hon. Earl Ducie . 
T. D. Dyster, Esq. . . 6 « 
Tr. Fitton. 2. . ave 
Dr. Trancis . . . 
James Gardiner, Esq. . . . 
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Dr. Hofman, F.R.8,. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S.. ° 
Leo» ard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. 
R. Hatton, Esq... . « © 
T. H. Huxley, Esq., F.R.S. 
Major James, R.E. . . . 
Dr. Bence Jones, F.R.S. 
J. Beete Jukes, Esq. . . 
Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Lyrll, F.R.S. 
Robert MacAndrew, Esq. . 
Richard Meade, Esq. . . 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 
Professor Owen, F.RS. . 
Joseph Prestwich, jun., Esq. 
Trenham Reeks, Esq. . . 
Lovell Reeve, Esq., F.L.S. 
Dr. W. Sharpey, Sec. R.S. 
Dr. William Smith. . . . . 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, H.E.I.C.S. 
Prof. Tyndall, F.R.S. i 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate  . 
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OOKBINDING.—F. SILANI and Co., 


(Successors to the late T. Armstrong,) 23, Villiers Street, 
Strand, solicit every description of work reiating to theirart. A 
List of Prices fur Cloth, Ha'f-Calf, Calf, Morocco, or Antique Bind- 
ing can be had upon application, or will be forwarded for one 
stamp. Bookbinding for the Trade. 


pscount TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 


SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders from the List just issued of School Bocks and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Pubii- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CXCI. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2nd, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 4th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Small 8vo, price 3s. 
APPHO: a Tragedy. By FRANZ GRILL- 
PARZER. Translated by L. C. C. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co.; Iv ndon; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMON LIFE. VOL. II.,completing the Serics, is 
now published, with a cop‘ous Index, price és. 6d., bound in cloth. 
The First Volume has been Reprinted, price 5s. in cloth. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








GIFT BOOK FOR‘ CHILDREN. 
Just Published, Small 8vo, Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
UGUSTIN, the HAPPY CHILD. From 
the French of MADAME CLARA MONNERvD. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co.; London: Hamilton 
Adams, and Co.; Dublin: J. M‘Giashan. 





Published this day, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE; or, Life and Adven- 
F tures of a Stammerer. 
London: Clarke and Beeton, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


EW GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
A GREEK-ENG., and ENG.-GREEK LEXICON, with 
Addenda and Critical Remarks on various Passages in the Classic 
Authors and the New Testament, and an Appendix of Scientific 
Terms; also a Short System of Prosody and Two Dissertations. 
By — DUNBSK. Published at £2 2s., reduced to 
1 1€s. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 








COMPLETION OF M‘INTOSH’S BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
The Second Division, comprising , 


ct 
RACTICAL GARDENING, is now: pub- 
lished, in One Large Volume, royal 8vo, pp. 876. Illustrated 
with Engravings. on Wood, and eontaining carefally compiled 
Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, &c. Price £1 17s. 6d., 
handsomely bound in cloth. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, second edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


{GERIA: or, Casual Thoughts and Suggestions. 
Second Series. By 8. DOCKRAY. 
Defluit, incerto lapidosus murmure, rivus ; 
Saepe, sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibes. 
EGERIA est, qux prebet aquas, dea grata Camanis: 
Illa Nume conjux consiliumque fuit.”— 
Ovip, Fastor, Lib. iii., 273. 

‘* Est certe casus aliquis. non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 

operibus et factis."—Bacon, Novum Organum. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


“ 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. JAMES. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
Jj ANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the EX- 
AMPLE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By JOHN 
JAMES, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, Author of a“ Comment on 
the Collects,” and other Works. 
Rivingtons, Water’oo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (recently published), 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENT ON THE 
MORNING and EVENING SERVICES in the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER ; ina Series of Plain Lecture~. Ip 2 vols., 13s. 











MR. SCUDAMORE’S NEW WORK on the CHURCH of ROME 
In 8vo, price ICs. €d. 

TNGLAND AND ROME; a Discussion of 

4 the Principal Doctrines and Passages of History in Common 
Debate between the Members of the Two Communions. By W. 4, 
SCU DAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditch ngham, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. THE OFFICE of the INTELLECT in 
RELIGION. 8. 
2. LETTERS to a SECEDER to ROME. 


6s. 6d. 





Now ready, comp'ete in Two Volumes 8vo, l4s., or each volume 
separately, Vol. I 6s.; Vol. II. 8s. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in 
a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 

Robertsonian Method. 

““This is perhaps the most complete philosophical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language.” —OnseRver. 

“This is a curious, original, aud really valuable book.”— 
MorNING ADVERTISER. 

“We commend this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise.”"—Literary GazerTe. 


Also, 

PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH : 
Being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above Work, for 
the Use of Schools. 3s. 6d. 

Paris: Derache,7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau and Co. 
37, Soho Square. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Ii 


WYANDOTTE; or, The Hutted Knoll. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of “The Path- 
finder,” &c. Vol. 126 of “The Standard Novels and 
Romances.” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


II. 

The Ninth Edition of FRANCATELLI’S 
MODERN COOK, 8vo, with upwards of 60 Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 

IIT. 

The DRUSES of the LEBANON, their 
Manners, Customs, and History. With a Translation 
of their Religious Code. By GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHASSEAUD, late of Beyrout, Syria, Svo, with Map, 
lis, 


Part IT. (to be sian in Eight) of Rev. 
J. B, MARSDEN'S HISTORY of | CHRISTIAN 


Christianity, 8yo, 3s. 6 6d.” 


Bentley’s Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. I. of JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of ENGLAND under the STUARTS; including 
the Protectorate. Crown 8vo, beautifully printed and 
bound, with an Illustration, 6s. 

The price of the Twelve Volumes to be published in the 
course of 1855, at 6s. per volume, would be £3 12s.; but in 
order to give an advantage to Subscribers, they will be sup- 
plied with the first Twelve Volumes for £3 5s., on remittance 
of that amount with the order. 


The Second Edition of HABITS and MEN: 
with Remnants of Re ecords on the Makers of Both. By 
Dr. DORAN, Author of “Table Traits and Something 
on Them.” Post S8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dr, Doran’s book is not only amusing, but it is full of 
strange information that every one would like to possess, 
It is the note-book of an intelligent, educated, and studious 
man, enabling the reader, by skimming over pages, to obtain 
an amount of knowledge for which the author has ransacked 
libraries,” —Times. 

vil. 
The Tenth Edition of THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 3 vols., with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


NEW 7 ihdieaiemae 


THE STEP-SON. By F. N. Dyer. 2 vols., 
12s, [Published ] this day, 


11, 

ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT: A Tale of our Own Time. By SHIR- 
LEY BROOKS, Author of ‘‘ Miss Violet and her Offers.’ 
3 vols, Next week, 

III, 

WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By One of 
Them. By the Author of “Margaret; or, Prejudice at 
Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s. 

Will not fail to find pleased and excited readers. The 
superiority of the present book over the author’s former 
work is strikingly manifest.” —Ezaminer, 


NEW BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


= 
OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the WAY 
TO IT. By Mrs, YOUNG, Author of “Cutch,” “Wes- 
tern India,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ A volume that will be devoured by those who are inte- 
rested in all that concerns our brave army in the East. Mrs. 
Young’s style is graphic and vigorous, We recommend all 
to read it for themsely es," —Britannia, 





It. 

The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, and the 
BALTIC; including an Account of Sebastopol. By 
CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, Second Edition, Post 
Syvo, 7s, 6d, 

III, 


A Cheaper Edition of the FRONTIER 


LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the TURK. By a} 
British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 2 vols. | 


Svo, Illustration, 21s. 
“Equal to Warburton’s ‘Crescent and the Cross, ”— 
Morning Herald, 





London: RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 








LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


pe 
A MONTH inthe CAMP before SEBAS- 
TOPOL. By a NON-COMBATANT. Post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next, 


2. 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the 


Abbé HUC. Copyright Edition, translated with the Author's 
sanction. 2 yols., 8vyo, with Map. [On Friday next. 


3. 

a > na 
ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBU- 
TIONS tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW. By HENRY ROGERS. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 3 vols., feap. @vo. 

{On Friday nezt. 


4, 
The WARDEN. By Antuony Trottorr. 


One Vol., post 8vo., price ls. 6d. LOn Friday nezt. 


5. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


the HOLY SCRIPTURES and the APOCRYPHA. By the Rey. 
A. ARROWSMITH, M.A. 8yvo, price lds. (On Friday next. 


6. 
~ ~ . 

Dr. HASSALL on FOOD and its ADUL- 
TERATIONS. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from 
“The Lancet.” With 159 Woodcuts. §yvo, price 28s. 

{On Friday next. 


y 
4 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES MONTGOMERY. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Vols. I. and I., post 8vo, with Portrait and Vignettes. 
(Just ready, 


8. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY’s POETICAL 


WORKS. New and Cheaper Issue of the first collected Edition; 
Prefaces and Notes, Portrait and 7 Vigneties. Monthly, in 4 vols. 
feap. 8vo, prive 3s. 6d. each. (Fol. I. on Feb. 1. 





LIFE of the CZAR NICHOLAS I. of 


RUSSIA. By F. MAYNE. Post 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


x. 
THIRTY YEARS OF FOREIGN Po- 
LICY. By the Author of ‘‘ The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.,a 
Literary ant Political Biography.” 8vo, price 12s. 


xI, 

FRANCIS JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Square crown Syo, 
price 2ls.; calf, by Hayday, 30s.—Library Edition, in 3 yols., 8vo, 
42s. 


XxIT, 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Plates, Woodcuts, Maps, &c. 2 
yols., 4to, price 48s. 


CHARLES RANDOM; or, Lunatics at 


Large. By T. WHITE. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3ls. 6d. 


POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Second Series. Feap.8vo. Price 5s. 


sv. 
GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Tllu.trated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 
price 2ls.; morocco, by Hayday, 3és. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS, in 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette. Medium syo, 
price 21s.; morocco, by Hayday, 42s. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS, in 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette. Medium 8yo, 
price 2ls.; morocco, by Haydty, 42s. 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in 


One Volume with Portrait, &c. Square crown 8yo, price, 21s. 


XIX, 
MRS. JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES. Square 
Crown 8yo, with Lilustrations. Price 1&s. 


XX. 

THE Rev. W. LINWOOD’S TREATISE 
on the GREEK METRES: with the Choric Parts of ‘‘ Sophocles” 
metrically arranged. 8yo. Price 10s. 6d. 

XXI. 

BRANDE’S LECTURES on ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY applied to MANUFACTURES. Fcap. 8vo. Price 


8vo. Price 7s. Gd. 


SIR B. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLO. 


GICAL INQUIRIES. Second Edition, Revised. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 


XXIII, 
HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA. By 
HENRY G. DALTON, MD. Maps, Plates, &c. Two Vols. Svo. 
Price 36s.; or Royal 8yo, 52s. 6d. 





London; Lonewuay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





— 


POPULAR EDI TIONS, 





MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

7 vols, 42s, 

WILKINSON'S ANCIENT  EGyp. 

TIANS. 2vols. 12s, 

LAT ARDS ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 

WORDSWORTH’ S ATHENS AND 
ATTICA. 8s. 6d, 

LOCKHART’S LIFE OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 33s. 

CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the BRITISH 
POETS, 6s, 

CRABBE’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 33, 

BYRON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 6 
vols, 18s, 

BY BONS POETICAL WORKS. 10 vols, 

BY TON'S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 

BYRON *S CHILDE HAROLD. 2s. 6d. 

BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. 2s. 6d. 

BYRON’S DRAMAS. 2 vols. 5s. 

BYRON’S MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 

BYRON’S DON JUAN. 2 vols. 5s, 

BISHOP HEBER’s POETICAL WORKS. 
7s, 6d, 

DEAN MILMAN’s POETICAL WORKS. 
3 vols, 18s, 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. is. 

CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS and SONGS. 
2s, 6d, 

LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS, 
2s. 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, ds. 6d, 

LITERARY ESSAYS FROM THE 
“TIMES.” 2 vols. 8s, 

HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 2s. 

DAVx'S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 

DAVY'S SALMONTA. 6s. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 6s. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 7s. 6d. 

JESSE’S COUNTRY LIFE. 6s. 

JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 6s. 

HANDBOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. 5s, 

JAMES’ FABLES of SSOP. 2s. 6d. 

BREWSTER’S MORE WORLDS THAN 
ONE. 6s, 

BREWSTER’S MARTYRS of SCIENCE. 
4s, 6d. 

SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, 2vols, 12s, 
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REVIEWS. 


A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, 
and Fancies. Original and Selected, with 
Illustrations and Etchings. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Longman and Co. 

Tuts is a delightful addition to a delightful 

class of books—those ana of which former 

generations were so fond, and which both 
busymen and bookmen in these days delight 
to have constantly at their elbows. They 
serve to fill up the odd spaces of time, when 
we cannot occupy ourselves with works which 
demand continuous study, or when the spirits 
are too weary for any sustained effort. If we 
are alone they make companionship, and they 
are pleasant incentives to discussion and anec- 
dote when read in the gossiping after-dinner 
hour, or at the drawing-room table. Indeed, 
they are in themselves like the intimate con- 
versations of well-read and observing people, 
—for their very egotism gives the charm of 
personal interest,—and they embody the re- 
sults of years of reading, reflection, and ex-. 
perience. It was to be expected that a selec- 
tion from the Commonplace Book of an ob- 
server so acute, and a writer so graceful, as 
Mrs. Jameson should present a banquet of 
no ordinary variety and zest, and the volume 
before us will fully answer the expectations of 
her warmest admirers. It is divided into two 
parts ; one devoted to ethics and character, 
and the other to literature and art. In each 
Mrs. Jameson is equally at home. Whether 
in the thoughts and sayings which she has 
culled from others, or in her own, we feel the 
presence of a high moral culture and a fine 
and discriminating intellect, the contact with 
which leaves us not only wiser, but better. 
A commonplace book should be a record of 
facts and ideas which have found, as it were, 
the stones in building up the character of the 
person who keeps it, combined with the spon- 
taneous expression of such thoughts and feel- 
ings as have seemed to be of permanent value 
in the writer’s history. As they are only of 
value when they are used in this way as helps 
in the formation of character, so when they 
are compiled on this principle, and by a strong 
and sincere nature, they are admirable coun- 
sellors for others besides their writer. It is 
in this view that we regard with interest the 
present volume, which, of all the gift books of 
the season that have come in our way, com- 

bines the agreeable with the valuable in a 

pre-eminent degree. 

Mrs. Jameson does not dwell much on her 

—_— experiences, but we select one for the 

eauty of the apologue quoted, and the value 
of the lesson it involves :— 


“«Tt is a common observation that girls of lively 
talents are apt to grow pert and satirical. I fell 
into this danger when about ten years old. Sallies 
at the expense of certain people, ill-looking, or ill- 
dressed, or ridiculous, or foolish, had been laughed 
at and applauded in company, until, without being 
naturally malignant, I ran some risk of becoming 
so from sheer vanity. 

“The fables which appeal to our high moral 
sympathies may sometimes do as much for us as 
the truths of science. So thought our Saviour 
when he taught the multitude in parables. 

“A good clergyman who lived near us, a famous 
Persian scholar, took it into his head to teach me 
Persian (I was then about seven years old), and I 
set to work with infinite delight and earnestness, 
All T learned was soon forgotten; but a few years 
afterwards, happening to stumble on a volume of 
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Sir William Jones’s works—his Persian grammar 
—-it revived my Orientalism, and I began to study 
it eagerly, Among the exercises given was a Per- 
sian fable or poem—one of those traditions of our 
Lord which are preserved in the East. ‘The beau- 
tiful apologue of ‘St. Peter and the Cherries,’ 
which Goethe has versified{ or imitated, is a well- 
known example. This fable I allude to was some- 
thing similar, but I have not met with the original 
these forty years, and must give it here from 
memory. 

“« ‘Jesus,’ says the story, ‘arrived one evening 
at the gates of a certain city, and he sent his dis- 
ciples forward to prepare supper, while he himself, 
intent on doing good, walked through the streets 
into the market- place. 

‘« ¢ And he saw at the corner of the market some 
people gathered together looking at an object on 
the ground; and he drew near to see what it might 
be. It was a dead dog, with a halter round his 
neck, by which he appeared to have been dragged 
through the dirt; and a viler, a more abject, a 
more unclean thing, never met the eyes of man. 

“ € And those who stood by looked on with ab- 
horrence, 

““*Faugh!’ said one, stopping his nose; ‘it 
pollutes the air.’: ‘How long,’ said another, ‘shall 
this foul beast offend our sight? ‘ Look at his 
torn hide,’ said a third ; ‘one could not even cut a 
shoe out of it.’ ‘And his ears,’ said a fourth, ‘all 
draggled and bleeding!’ ‘No doubt,’ said a fifth, 
‘he hath been hanged for thieving !’ 

‘And Jesus heard them, and looking down 
compassionately on the dead creature, he said, 
‘Pearls are not equal to the whiteness of his 
teeth !’ 

“¢Then the people turned towards him with 
amazement, and said among themselves, ‘ Who is 
this? this must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only He 
could find something to pity and approve even in a 
dead dog ;’ and being ashamed, they bowed their 
heads before him, and went each on his way.’ 

“T can recall, at this hour, the vivid, yet soften 
ing and pathetic impression left on my fancy by 
this old Eastern story. It struck me as exquisitely 
humorous, as well as exquisitely beautiful. It gave 
me a pain in my conscience, for it seemed thencefor- 
ward so easy and so vulgar to say satirical things, and 
so much nobler to be benign and merciful, and I 
took the lesson so home, that I was in great danger 
of falling into the opposite extreme,—of seeking 
the beautiful even in the midst of the corrupt and 
the repulsive. Pity, a large element in my com- 
position, might have easily degenerated into weak- 
ness, threatening to subvert hatred of evil in trying 
to find excuses for it; and whether my mind has 
ever completely righted itself, I am not sure.” 


The following criticism on Thackeray is 
excellent, and the more valuable from the full 
justice shown to him by one of the sex with 
whom he is least in favour. Mrs. Jameson 
is speaking of his ‘ Lectures on the English 
Humourists :’— 

‘A lecture should not read like an essay ; and, 
therefore, it surprises me that these lectures, so 
carefully prepared, so skilfully adapted to meet the 
requirement of oral delivery, should be such agree- 
able reading. As lectures, they wanted only a little 
more point, and emphagis and animation on the 
part of the speaker: as essays, they atone in elo- 
quence and earnestness for what they want in finish 
and purity of style. 

“Genius and sunshine have this in common, 
that they are the two most precious gifts of heaven 
to earth, and are dispensed equally to the just and 
the unjust. What struck me most in these lec- 
tures, when I heard them, (and it strikes me now 
in turning over the written pages,) is this : we deal 
here with writers and artists, yet the purpose, from 
beginning to end, is not artistic nor critical, but 
moral. Thackeray tells us himself that he has not 
assembled his hearers to bring them better ac- 
quainted with the writings of these writers, or to 
illustrate the wit of these wits, or to enhance the 
humour of these humourists ;—no ; but to deal jus- 
tice on the men as men ~to tell us how they lived, 
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and loved, suffered and made suffer, who still have 
power to pain or to please ; to settle their claims to 
our praise or blame, our love or hate, whose right 
to fame was settled long ago, and remains undis- 
puted. This is his purpose. Thus then he has 
laid down and acted on the principle that “ morals 
have something to do with art ;’ and there is a 
moral account to be settled with men of genius; 
that the power and the right remains with us to do 
justice on those who being dead yet rule our spirits 
from their urns; to try them by a standard which 
perhaps neither themselves, nor those around them, 
would have admitted. Did Swift, when he bullied 
men and lampooned women, trampled over decency 
and humanity, flung round him filth and fire, did 
he anticipate the time when, before a company of 
intellectual men, and thinking, fecling women, in 
both. hemispheres, he should be called up to judg- 
ment, hands bound, tongue tied? Where be now 
his gibes? and where his terrors? Thackeray turns 
him forth, a spectacle, a lesson, a warning; probes 
the lacerated self-love, holds up to scorn, or pity 
more intolerable, the miserable egotism, the half- 
distempered brain. O Stella! O Vanessa! are 
you not avenged ? 

“Then Sterne-—-how he takes to pieces his 
feigned originality, his feigned benevolence, his 
feigned misanthropy—all feigned !—the licentious 
parson, the trader in sentiment, the fashionable 
lion of his day, the man without a heart for those 
who loved him, without a conscience for those who 
trusted him! yet the same man who gave us the 
pathos of ‘Le Fevre,’ and the humours of ‘ Uncle 
Toby!’ Sad is it ? ungrateful is it ? ungracious is 
it ?—well it cannot be helped; you cannot stifle the 
conscience of humanity. You might as well ex- 
claim against any natural result of any natural law. 
Fancy a hundred years hence some brave, honest, 
human-hearted Thackeray standing up to discourse 
before our great-great-grandchildren in the same 
spirit, with the same stern truth, on the wits, and 
the poets, and the artists of the present time! 
Hard is your fate, O ye men and women of genius! 
very hard and pitiful, if you must be subjected to 
the scalpel of such a dissector! You, gifted sin- 
ner, whoever you may be, walking among us now 
in all the impunity of conventional forbearance, 
dealing in oracles and sentimentalisms, performing 
great things, teaching good things, you are set up 
as one of the lights of the world :—Lo! another 
time comes; the torch is taken out of your hand, 
and held up to your face. What! is it a mask, 
and not a face? ‘ Off, off ye lendings !’ O God! 
how much wiser, as well as better, not to study 
how to seem, but howtobe/ How much wiser and 
better, not to have to shudder before the truth as 
it oozes out from a thousand unguessed, unguarded 
apertures, staining your lawn or your ermine; not 
to have to tremble at the thought of that future 
Thackeray, who ‘shall pluck out the heart of your 
mystery,’ and shall anatomise you, and deliver lec- 
tures upon you, to illustrate the standard of morals 
and manners in Queen Victoria's reign ! 

‘Tn these lectures, some fine and feeling and dis- 
criminating passages on character, make amends 
for certain offences and inconsistencies in the novels. 
I mean especially in regard to the female portraits. 
No woman resents his Rebecca—inimitable Becky! 
—no woman but feels and acknowledges with a 
shiver the completeness of that wonderful and 
finished artistic creation ; but every woman resents 
the selfish inane Amelia, and would be inclined to 
quote and to apply the author's own words when 
speaking of ‘Tom Jones:'—‘I can’t say that I 
think Amelia a virtuous character. I can’t say 
but I think Mr. Thackeray's evident liking and 
admiration for his Amelia shows that the great 
humourist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, 
and that here in art and ethics there is a great 
error. If it be right to have a heroine whom we 
admire, let us take care at least that she is admir- 
able.’ 

‘‘Laura, in ‘Pendennis,’ is yet a more fatal 
mistake. She is drawn with every generous feel- 
ing, every good gift. We do not complain that 
she loves that poor creature Pendennis, for she 
loved him in her childhood, She grew up with 
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that love in her heart ; it came between her and 
the perception of his faults; it is a necessity indi- 
visible from her nature. Hallowed, through its 
constancy, therein alone would be its best excuse, 
its beauty and its truth. But Laura, faithless to 
that first affection; Laura waked up to the appre- 
ciation of a far more manly and noble nature, in 
love with Warrington, and then going back to Pen- 
dennis, and marrying him/ Such infirmity might 
be true of some women, but not of such a woman 
as Laura; we resent the inconsistency, the indeli- 
cacy of the portrait. 

“And then Lady Castlewood,—so evidently a 
favourite of the author, what shall we say of 
her? The virtuous woman, par excellence, who 
‘never sins and never forgives,’ who never 
resents, nor relents, nor repents ; the mother, who 
is the rival of her daughter; the mother, who for 
years is the confidante of a man’s delirious passion 
for her own child, and then consoles him by mar- 
rying him herself! O Mr. Thackeray! this will 
never do! such women may exist, but to hold 
them up as examples of excellence, and fit objects 
of our best sympathies, is a fault, and proves a low 
standard in ethics and in art. ‘When an author 
presents to us a heroine whom we are called upon 
to admire, let him at least take care that she is 
admirable.’ If in these, and in some other in- 
stances, Thackeray has given us cause of offence, 
in the lectures we may thank him for some amends; 
he has shown us what he conceives true woman- 
hood and true manliness ought to be; so with this 
expression of gratitude, and a far deeper debt of 
gratitude left unexpressed, I close his book and say, 
good night!” 


Still better than this is her criticism of 
Rachel, of whom it is satisfactory to find a 
writer of Mrs. Jameson’s authority speaking 
in the interests of true art, in defiance of the 
prevailing admiration of a false and debasing 
style, which has captivated the ordinary run of 
critics, and misled inferior artists into amanner 
ruinous to themselves and the real interests of 
the drama :— 


‘‘Every one who remembers what Madlle. 
Rachel was seven or eight years ago, and who sees 
her now (1853), will allow that she has made no 
progress in any of the essential excellences of her 
art. A certain proof that she is not a great artist 
in the true sense of the word. She is a finished 
actress, but she is nothing more, and nothing 
better ; not enough the artist ever to forget or con- 
ceal her art, consequently there is a want some- 
where, which a mind highly toned and of quick 
perceptions feels from beginning toend. The parts 
in which she once excelled—the Phédre and the 
Hermione, for instance—have become formalised 
and hard, like studies cast in bronze; and when 
she plays a new part it has nofreshness. I always 
go to see her whenever I can. I admire her as 
what she is—the Parisian actress, practised in 
every trick of her métier. I admire what she does, 
I think how well it is all done, and am inclined to 
clap and applaud her drapery, perfect and ostenta- 
tiously studied in every fold, just with the same 
feeling that I applaud herself. 

** As to the last scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
(which those who are avides de sensation, athirst 
for painful emotion, go to see as they would drink 
a dram, and critics laud as a miracle of art; it is 
altogether a mistake and a failure,) it is beyond 
the just limits of terror and pity—beyond the 
legitimate sphere of art. It reminds us of the 
story of Gentil Bellini and the Sultan. The Sultan 
much admired his picture of the decollation of John 
the Baptist, but informed him that it was inaccu- 
rate—surgically—for the tendons and muscles 
ought to shrink where divided ; and then calling 
for one of his slaves, he drew his scimitar, and 
striking off the head of the wretch, gave the horror- 
struck artist a lesson in practical anatomy. So 
we might possibly learn from Rachel’s imitative 
representation, (studied in an hospital as they say,) 
how poison acts on the frame, and how the limbs 
aad features writhe into death ; but if she were a 


great moral artist she would feel that what is 
allowed to be true in painting, is true in art gene- 
rally ; that mere imitation, such as the vulgar 
delight in, and hold up their hands to see, is the 
vulgarest and easiest aim of the imitative arts, 
and that between the true interpretation of poetry 
in art and such base mechanical means to the 
lowest ends, there lies an immeasurable distance. 

‘Tam disposed to think that Rachel has not 
genius, but talent, and that her talent, from what 
I see year after year, has a downright tendency, — 
there is not sufficient moral seasoning to save it 
from corruption. I remember that when I first 
saw her in Hermione she reminded me ofa serpent, 
and the same impression continues. The long 
meagre form with its graceful undulating move- 
ments, the long narrow face and features, the 
contracted jaw, the high brow, the brilliant 
supernatural eyes which seem to glance every way 
at once ; the sinister smile; the painted red lips 
which look as though they had lapped, or could 
lap, blood; all these bring before me, the idea of a 
Lamia, the serpent nature in the woman's form. 
In Lydia, and in Athalie, she touches the extremes 
of vice and wickedness with such a masterly light- 
ness and precision, that I am full of wondering 
admiration for the actress. There is not a turn of 
her figure, not an expression in her face, not a fold 
in her gorgeous drapery, that is not a study ; but 
withall such a consciousness of her art, and such 
an ostentation of the means she employs, that the 
power remains always extraneous, as it were, and 
exciting only to the senses and the intellect. 

‘* Latterly she has become a hard mannerist. 
Her face, once so flexible, has lost the power of 
expressing the nicer shades and softer gradations of 
feeling; so much so, that they write dramas for 
her with supernaturally wicked and depraved 
heroines to suit her especial powers. I conceive 
that an artist could not sink lower in degradation. 
Yet, to satisfy the taste of a Parisian audience and 
the ambition of a Parisian actress this was not 
enough, and wickedness required the piquancy of 
immediate approximation with innocence. In the 
Valeria she played two characters, and appeared 
on the stage alternately as a miracle of vice and a 
miracle of virtue: an abandoned prostitute and a 
chaste matron. There was something in this con- 
trasted impersonation, considered simply in rela- 
tion to the aims and objects of art, so revolting, 
that I sat in silent and deep disgust, which was 
partly deserved by the audience which could endure 
the exhibition. 

“It is the entire absence of the high poetic 
element which distinguishes Rachel as an actress, 
and places her at such an immeasurable distance 
from Mrs. Siddons, that it shocks me to hear them 
named together.” 

The truth of what is here so justly expressed 
is beginning to be felt even by the Parisians 
themselves, who are rapidly dnomneting the 
hollowness of their idol. On the English 
public she never had any hold beyond the 
feeble one of fashion; but it says little for us 
that we tolerated in the walls of St. James’s 
Theatre such pieces as Angelo or Valeria, or 
that our press could be found to praise Rachel 
for impersonations, which unmistakeably pro- 
claimed the absence of that purity and dignity 
of aim which are inseparable from the nature 
of a true artist. On the same topic the fol- 
lowing passage is valuable :— 

‘A celebrated German actress (who has quitted 
the stage for many years), speaking of Rachel, said 
that the reason she must always stop short of the 
highest place in art, is because she is nothing but 
an actress—that only; and has no aims in life, has 
no duties, feelings, employments, sympathies, but 
those which centre in herself in the interests of her 
art; which thus ceases to be art and becomes a 
métier. 

‘This reminded me of what Pauline de Viardot 
once said to me:—‘ D’abord je suis femme, avec les 
devoirs, les affections, les sentimens d’une femme; 
et puis je suis artiste.’” 








And what is the result? Viardot, despite 
great natural drawbacks, always delights 
always elevates, because she throws into her 
art the wealth of a cultivated and deeply 
feeling nature. We see her again and again, 
and stil find something new to admire, 
Rachel, on the contrary, with nearly all the 
physical requisites for her art in perfection, 
astonishes, excites, sometimes electrifies—but 
she never elevates, never refines ; and each 
time she is seen the impression is weakened, 
because it causes to be felt that those light. 
ning flashes of the passions, in which alone 
she excels, do not burst from the recesses of 
a great nature grandly moved, but are the 
ready-made thunderbolts which artifice forces 
at leisure and keeps always at command, which 
Rachel launches with the vehemence of a will 
that has neverknownacurb. Viardot moves 
our imagination and our affections, and the 
impression remains with us. Rachel stimu- 
lates our curiosity, as a psychological study ; 
but who ever felt himself better or more 
generous for having seen her, or who can say 
that his remembrances of her are unmixed 
with pain ? 

A number of graceful sketches from Mrs. 
Jameson’s pencil add to the beauty of the 
volume. these, we presume, are the 
‘Fancies’ of the title page. What the 
‘Memories’ are, will Mrs. Jameson tell us 
If memorials or recollections are meant, we 
regret that she should have adopted a word 
which is not English in that sense, and is 
only fit for the use of sentimentalists and 
sonnetteers. 











Odessa and its Inhabitants. By an English 

Prisoner in Russia. Bosworth. 

Tus may be regarded as a supplementar 
volume to that of Lieutenant Royer, mr 
excited so much interest some time ago. The 
English prisoner in Russia was a midshipman 
in the unfortunate steamer Tiger, which got 
on shore near Odessa. The story of the loss 
of the ship, and of the capture of the crew, is 
told much in the same way as in the narrative 
of the First Lieutenant. But the greater part 
of the present book is devoted to an account 
of Odessa and its people, the writer having 
been detained there for about two months, 
from the 12th of May (the day of the wreck) 
till the 10th of July. The author’s partiality 
for Russia is more undisguised than that of 
Lieutenant Royer, but this is less remarkable, 
as he is not an Englishman by birth, but actu- 
ally a native subject of the Czar. He gives 
the following account of himself :— 

“‘T was born of German parents, naturalized 
British subjects, who resided at Taganrock. I 
early learned my mother tongue, and Russian be- 
came as familiar to me. At the age of ten years, 
my father, who had cared for my education him- 
self up to that time, sent me to Malta for its com- 
pletion. There I, of course, soon acquired Italian, 
and was regularly instructed in French. English 
was the next language I studied, and I had learned 
only a little of it, when, in the year 1847, I en- 
tered the navy as a midshipman. This appoint- 
ment was procured for me through the interest of 
a maternal uncle, in some way connected in business 
with an alderman, whose sister had married a 
clerk in the Admiralty. The nomination had been 
intended for some near relation of the former—a 
lad who suddenly died of the cholera, and thus his 
good luck was transferred to me; and at the age 
of fourteen, I had the honour of treading the deck 
of a brig-of-war, which was then lying at Malta, 
short of hands, a number of her officers having 
died from fever, on the coast of Tripoli of Bar- 
bary.” 
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We pass over the narrative of the cruizing 
of the English fleet in the Black Sea, and the 
loss of the Tiger, with the incidents of which 
all are familiar, and give one or two notices 
of his sojourn at Odessa. We are introduced 
to General Osten-Sacken :— 

“The second visit that General Osten-Sacken 
paid our captain, he informed him that he had 
received orders from the Emperor to release six 
English merchant-vessels which had been detained 
on the declaration of war being announced: and 
the following day the crews of these ships, on 
leaving the lazaretto where they had been kept in 
custody, gave our men three cheers, to which the 
latter heartily responded from the various wards, 
thus forming a real echo in the air. 

“Among the many expressions and acts of 
polity which the general exercised, there was one 
characteristic of his delicacy and his gentlemanly 
feelings. He never entered the room of the cap- 
tain without first asking the British officer in 
attendance whether he might do so or not. The 
character of his excellency has been very much 
misrepresented. He is, indeed, rather of a mild 
and gentle temper, with an openness of counte- 
nance that forbids any suspicion of deceit. Nor is 
it likely that the officers of the Tiger could have 
been blinded by his acting, as has been asserted. 
What is more evidently a cause of disgust than the 
face of a man who assumes the appearance of vir- 
tuousness which he does not possess? And who is 
there, with common perception, that can be mis- 
taken or misled by such an assumption? As to 
the objection raised against General Osten-Sacken, 
for denying the fact of our boat having been 
fired upon whilst bearing the flag of truce—could 
he have done otherwise? Which of the editors 
of these papers would, in his situation, have ac- 
knowledged so culpable an error? It was a poli- 
tical mistake (acknowledged by all at Odessa) 
and was politically denied. What is diplomacy 
but frequently a mass of dissimulation ?” 


So far it is well to have the testimony of a 

friend of Osten-Sacken; that he did fire at a 
flag of truce, and that this was universally ad- 
mitted at Odessa, though denied officially or 
“diplomatically.” Of the general tenor of the 
life of the English prisoners, the following 
statement affords a dues idea :— 
_ We had frequent invitations to evening par- 
ties, which were got up on our account, to which 
we were escorted by an officer. We were under 
no restraint here, as, if the person who accom- 
panied us was not known to those who invited 
us, he was often left in the lobby unnoticed. 
These parties we would ‘keep up’ till three o'clock 
in the morning, dancing with the belles of Odessa 
and regaled on champagne-suppers. On these 
occasions, all the company sat down to table 
about one o'clock: there was no pushing and 
scrambling, which is so disagreeably exhibited in 
an English rout, where it often happens that there 
are no seats but for the ladies; the consequence 
being, that the gentlemen thus kept waiting im- 
patiently anticipate the time for the retiring of the 
‘fair sex,’ considering their room, at that moment, 
preferable to their company. We were served 
with a succession of hot dishes, as at a regular 
dinner ; —no political healths were drunk, but 
evvivas resounded with the clashing of glasses, to 
the mutual healths of the company; the ladies 
doing justice to the champagne, a predilection 
which other nations entertain in common with the 
fair inhabitants of Odessa. 

“On one of these occasions, having a fascinating 
young lady on iny left, I undertook to teach her a 
new way of drinking evvivas, which was simply by 
passing the glass held in my right hand, through 
the circle made by her right arm when raising the 
goblet to her lips. This fashion greatly amused 
the company, who were much struck with the 
fraternal appearance of the action, and you might 
have seen a score at least, all round the table, each 
vieing with the other who should best execute this 
novel way of ‘interlaced’ potations, After supper, 





the spirits of the company being exhilirated not a 
little, the dancing was invariably renewed with 
fresh vigour, and polkas and good waltzing carried 
on to perfection for some considerabie time longer. 

‘On returning from one of these parties, towards 
three o'clock in the morning, I recollect finding 
several of our own officers, who had been making 
merry with some Russian officers in another part 
of the city. So well satisfied were they with each 
other, that there had been a complete fraterniza- 
tion, similar to that which has since taken place 
between the French and English soldiers at Con- 
stantinople. The English had the Russian helmets 
on their heads, and the Russians wore the naval 
gold-laced cap, which they would have no doubt 
been proud to keep. I mention this circumstance 
merely to show how little of the spirit of ill-will 
was borne us by the Russians, whom our periodi- 
cals so unmercifully abuse.” 

With many of the Russian officers and the 
people of the town the author formed inti- 
mate acquaintance, and has given frank, if not 
very patriotic accounts of Russian life and 
manners as observed by him. The fact is, 
that he was made so comfortable and happy 
at Odessa, that when a release came, through 
exchange of prisoners, it appears to have been 
rather an unwelcome event. 

The most interesting portion of the book is 
the appendix, containing a letter from a 
Russian officer, with whom the author became 
acquainted at Odessa, and who afterwards 
was taken prisoner after the battle of the 
Alma. Ilis description of the journey from 
Odessa to the Crimea explains the manner in 
which the Russians obtain their reinforce- 
ments at Sebastopol. 

‘Our journey to Sevastopol was most hurried, 
and we underwent much suffering. As there were 
not enough horses for the whole company, we 
walked as long as we could: some wore out their 
shoes, and on being provided with new ones, if 
they happened not to fit, they became lame, and 
had to hobble on as well as they could. With the 
exception of biscuits, we had no other provisions 
with us. Our greatest privation. however, was 
the want of water. To remedy this in some re- 
spect, we had carts laden with skins filled with 
such water as could be procured, and which was 
speringly allotted to each man during the day, as 
he required it. The length of our day’s journey 
was generally ten leagues, at the end of which we 
found a relay of horses to take us on. After a 
rest of four hours, the horses from the first stage 
were sent back to fetch up our remaining troops, 
and assist in drawing other carts with them: thus 
from stage to stage, walking along with the carts, 
and never stopping, except for a few hours at each 
stage, we came by forced marches to Perekop. 
We had one day allowed us to rest at Kherson, 
and this time we spent in sleep; indeed, some of 
the men dropped off to sleep in the boats, as they 
were ferried over to Aleshki. At Perekop we 
stayed three days, waiting the arrival of the re- 
mainder of our companies. From Perekop we 
were marched to Lushin during the night, and 
allowed to remain quiet under the shade of the walls 
during the following day. We next proceeded by 
night to Alibar. We duly reached Simpheropol ; 
here Auguste and I were furnished with good but 
small Tartar horses, and I was put on the staff of 
the general-in-chief. 

“Poor Auguste met his death as I have de- 
scribed. They say that his head was cut in two 
with a guardsman’s sword, so that his sufferings 
were not long. I only regret that we could not 
get his body, to render to it the last duties of a 
surviving brother officer. 

‘© T was ordered into Odessa with commands to 
communicate with General Nachimoff, and to bring 
the general-in-chief's carriage and effects. Some 
troops were to escort the baggage of the army, and 
these were to take up their head-quarters on the 





heights between Simpheropol and Bakche-sarai, in 
order to be able to harass the invading army. I} 





proceeded forthwith to execute the commission in- 
trusted to me. On leaving Sevastopol with an 
escort of about ten thousand men, we were sud- 
denly surprised at half-past two o'clock in the 
afternoon by meeting with a large body of English. 
I did what I could to stay the general terror of the 
men, but the demoralizing effect of the recent 
battle was upon them, and, unlike Russian soldiers, 
they fled, after a short contest, in which I had my 
left arm broken by a ball from a Minvié rifle. I 
turned my horse to follow, and it fell pierced with 
several balls; before I could recover my footing I 
was a prisoner! 

‘Lord Cardigan (whose prisoner I am) was in 
command of the 8th Hussars, and Captain Maude, 
with the Horse Artillery, drove our troops off and 
secured the general-in-chief’s carriage, 

‘‘T find that the papers wanted to make the 
people in England believe that this carriage was 
taken at the battle of Alma; but this is incorrect. 
Nor is it likely that the carriage of our commander- 
in-chief should have been left behind when we 
were in astate to carry off all our guns on retreat- 
ing. But such is the love people have for exag- 
gerated accounts, that the periodicals are often 
obliged to border on the marvellous to suit the 
tastes of their readers. I was transferred to the 
fleet, and sent to Constantinople, whence I am to 
pass to Odessa, to be exchanged for some of the 
remaining officers of the Tiger. Such is the fate 
of war!” 


If the English admiral in the Black Sea 
were sufficiently zealous and active, he could 
easily disturb the communications with the 
Crimea by the Isthmus of Perekop. But in 
this, as in other matters, there appears to 
have been some inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment. 





Manual of the Mercantile Law of Great 
Britain and Ircland. By Leone Levi, 
Lecturer on Commercial Law at King’s 
College, London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

On all subjects of commercial law Mr. 
Leone Levi is a good authority, and in the 
present volume he has presented an acceptable 
manual of the mercantile law of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the absence of au autho- 
rized public code, this treatise is highly 
valuable. It embodies the substance of such 
works as that of Lord Tenterden on shipping, 
of Chitty and Addison on the law of contracts, 
with those of other writers on different 
branches of commercial ‘aw. From the re- 
ported decisions of the courts of law all the 
leading cases are collected and classified. We 
extract some paragraphs from the chapter on 
the law of copyright, in which the most recent 
enactments and decisions on that subject are 
referred to. 

“Copyright in books published during the life- 
time of the author endures for the natural life of 
the author, and for the further term of seven years, 
commencing at the time of his death, during which 
time the book remains the property of such author 
and his assigns. If the seven years expire before 
the end of forty-two years from the first publica- 
tion of such book, the copyright in that case 
endures for such period of forty-two years; and 
the copyright in every book published after the 
death of ‘its author endures for the term of forty- 
two years from the first publication thereof: during 
which time it is the property of the proprietor of 
the author's manuscript from which such book is 
first published, and his assigns. In cases of sub- 
sisting copyright, at the time of passing the Copy- 
right Act in 1842, the term was also extended, ex- 
cept when it belonged to a publisher, or other 
person who had acquired it for other consideration 
than that of natural love and affection, in which 
case it endured only for the term which then sub- 
sisted : unless, before the expiration of such term, 
the autho, or his personal representative, agreed 
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to accept the benefit of the act in respect of such 


book. In order to provide against the suppression 
of books of importance, the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was authorized to license the re- 
publication of books which the proprietors refuse 
to republish after the death of the author. The 
copyright of any encyclopedia, review, magazine, 
and other periodical works, belongs to the proprie- 
tor of the work, whenever they have been com- 
posed for the proprietor, who shall enjoy the same 
rights as if he were the actual author thereof. But 
that the copyright may vest in the proprietors, 
payment must be actually made to the author. In 
the case of essays, articles, or portions forming 
part of and first published in reviews, magazines, 
or other periodical works, after the term of twenty- 
eight years from the first publication thereof re- 
spectively, the right of publishing the same in a 
separate form reverts to the author for the re- 
mainder of the term of forty-two years. During 
these twenty-eight years the proprietors cannot 
publish any such essay separately, without the 
consent of the author or his assigns; but any 
author may, by contract, reserve to himself a 
right to the copyright in such composition when 
published in a separate form, without prejudice to 
the right of the proprietor of the publication where 
such composition has first appeared. No person, 
except the proprietor of the copyright, can import 
into the United Kingdom, or into any part of the 
British dominions, for sale or hire, any book first 
composed or written, or printed and published, in 
any part of the United Kingdom, and reprinted 
elsewhere, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, and 
also of 10/. and double the value of every copy of 
such book so imported. Such books are to be 
seized by the officers of customs or excise.” 


On discussing the subject of the infringe- 
ment of copyright, Mr. Levi makes the fol. 
lowing statement as to the modifications of 
original works in the shape of digests or 
abridgements. 


“The true test of what is or is not piracy is 
to ascertain whether the plan, arrangement, and 
illustrations of the original work have been used as 
the model of the new book, with colourable.altera- 
tions and variations only to disguise the use there- 
of ; or whether the new work is the result of the 
writer’s own labour, skill, and use of common ma- 
terials and common sources of knowledge, open to 
all men, the resemblances being either accidental, 
or arising from the nature of the subject. Itis a 
nice question, what shall be deemed such a modifi- 
cation of an original work as shall not infringe the 
copyright of the original in the new composition ? 
No doubt such a modification may be allowed in 
some cases, as in that of an abridgement or a 
digest ; such publications are in their nature origi- 
nal: their compiler intends to make of them a new 
use, not that which the author professed to make. 
Digests are of great use to practical men, though 
not so comparatively to students. The same may 
be said of an abridgement of any study ; but it must 
be a bond-jide abridgement, because, if it contains 
many chapters of the original work, or such as 
made that work most saleable, the maker of the 
work commits a piracy.” 


A separate section is devoted to the sub- 
ject of international copyright, recounting 
the privileges secured by the act, and the 
conditions to be fulfilled by those who seek 
its benefit. With regard to translations— 


“*(1.) The original work from which the transla- 
tion is to be made must be registered, and a copy 
thereof deposited in the United Kingdom, in the 
manner required for original works by the Interna- 
tional Copyright Act, within three months of its 
first publication in the foreign country. 

**(2.) The author must notify on the title-page 
of the original work, or if it is published in parts, 
on the title-page of the first part, or if there is no 
title-page, on some conspicuous part of the work, 
that it is his intention to reserve the right of trans- 
lating it. 

*(3.) The translation sanctioned by the author, 


ora part thereof, must be published either in the 
country mentioned in the Order in Council by 
virtue of which it is to be protected, or in the British 
dominions, not later than one year after the regis- 
tration and deposit in the United Kingdom of the 
original work, and the whole of such translation 
must be published within three years of such regis- 
tration and deposit. 

“*(4.) Such translation must be registered, and 
a copy thereof deposited in the United Kingdom, 
within a time to be mentioned in that behalf in the 
order by which it is protected, and in the manner 
provided by the said International Copyright Act 
for the registration and deposit of original works. 

**(5.) In the case of books published in parts, 
each part of the original work must be registered 
and deposited in this country in the manner re- 
quired by the International Copyright Act, within 
three months after the first publication thereof in 
the foreign country. 

‘*(6.) In the case of dramatic pieces, the trans- 
lation sanctioned by the author must be published 
within three calendar months of the registration of 
the original work. 

‘*(7.) The above requisitions apply to articles 
originally published in newspapers or periodicals, 
if the same be afterwards published in a separate 


form, but do not apply to such articles as originally 
published.” 


_ Treaties of international copyright are now 
in operation with many of the minor conti- 
nental states, as well as with Prussia and 
France. The treaty with the latter kingdom 
was signed in November, 1851, and the ar- 
rangements then entered on are found to 
work satisfactorily. It was thought that the 
example of France might have had some in- 
fluence in inducing the Americans of the 
United States to come to some reasonable 
and honourable terms, but all hope of this is 
for the present at an end. 

From Mr. Levi’s introductory chapter on 
the nature, spirit, and history of commercial 
law, we quote some of the remarks on the 
desirableness of a general code of interna- 
tional commercial law: 


“The multiplicity of laws which govern the 
mercantile transactions of the world, and the differ- 
ences which prevail in their principles, and in the 
modes of procedure, are the sources of much igno- 
rance and uncertainty, often producing serious ob- 
structions to the progress and security of com- 
merce. Considerable benefit would therefore 
accrue from a general assimilation of the laws re- 
lating to merchants, partnership, bills of exchange, 
insurance, bankruptcy, &c., whereby merchants 
trading with all countries may know that the same 
rights and obligations, with respect to their mer- 
cantile transactions in force in their own country, 
are held and respected everywhere. This assimila- 
tion may be effected by the formation of an Inter- 
national Code of Commercial Law, or by gradual 
reforms being introduced in any country on any 
branches of the law, with a view to the attainment 
of uniformity with the general law on the subject as 
it prevails in other countries. Owing to the exten- 
sion of communication and intercourse among na- 
tions, the formation of associations for public 
undertakings with capital belonging to different 
countries, and the rapid development of commerce, 
questions of international mercantile jurisprudence 
are of more frequent and difficult solution. To 
attain even a partial uniformity in the commercial 
legislation of all countries must necessarily be the 
work of time ; yet the progress of the science of law, 
combined with those elements in operation which 
daily lessen the barriers now separating countries 
providentially destined to unite in their efforts for 
their physical and moral advancement ; and, above 
all, the increasing want which will be experienced 
of such an assimilation, in proportion as the rela- 
tions of commerce increase between any two coun- 
tries, will operate in accelerating the realization of 
the noble undertaking—the formation of one Code 





of Commercial Law, sanctioned by all countries, | 








and held as the sacred bond of society between all 
families of the earth.” 

The present volume on the commercial law 
of Great Britain and Ireland embraces those 
laws whichaffect international commerce, mer. 
cantile transactions, partnerships, and com. 
mercial or banking companies, and mercantile 
instruments, such as bills of exchange and 
—— notes. A future volume will be 

evoted to the relation of agency, shipping, 
insurance, and other branches of commercial 
law. When completed it will be a most use- 
ful work for study and for reference. 











Tropical Sketches; or, Reminiscences of an 
Indian Journalist. By William Knighton, 
M.A., author of ‘Forest Life in Ceylon.’ 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Kyiceuton’s Tropical Sketches contain 
valuable as well as entertaining records of his 
life and experience in the East. Besides de- 
scribing those scenes and occupations common 
to all Anglo-Indians, he gives us an insight 
into matters which he had peculiar means of 
observing, in his capacity of journalist, and as 
an inspector under the Council of Education 
at Calcutta. While the greater part of his 
book consists of light reading, it also presents 
his views on subjects of public importance, 
which may thus be brought before many who 
would avoid more formal works on Indian 
administration. The testimony of Mr. 
Knighton as to the Government colleges of 
India ought to be received with deference, 
now that experience has shaken faith in the 
system hitherto maintained. The oldest and 
most influential daily journal in Calcutta, the 
‘Bengal Hurkaru,’ lately wrote as follows :-— 
“Tt is a lamentable fact, that in no civilized 
country on earth has so little been done in 
the way of public instruction as in India; and 
even that little is more owing to private enter- 
prise than to any endeavour on the part of 
Government to place education within the 
reach of the poor. Moreover, the little that 
has been done—little, considering the hundred 
millions of the British subjects—has chiefly 
been done by missionaries, almost entirely un- 
aided by Government.” Mr. Knighton con- 
firms these statements by these forcible testi- 
mony :— 

‘The results of the system pursued in the 
Government Colleges have been such as might have 
been anticipated from the studies most patronized 
—great intellectual acuteness and a total want of 
moral principle, utter infidelity in religion, com- 
bined with an enthusiastic worship of reason and 
money. 

“Indeed, the members of the reformed Council 
of Education of Bengal seem to have partially 
discovered its defects. ‘Whilst we have trained 
scholars—’ say they in a recent report; ‘ whilst 
we have trained scholars in scores, who will inte- 
grate a difficult problem, no one has ever left our 
schools whom an officer making a road would 
employ as an overseer in preference to an English 
serjeant who can just read and write.’ * * * 
‘The want of everything of a practical character in 
the educational course at present, appears to the 
Council to be its greatest defect. Everything that 
strikes the senses, one half of the whole circle of 
knowledge is, as it were, ignored in our present 
system of education.’ All honour to the Council 
of Education of Bengal for acknowledging its for- 
mer deficiencies and shortcomings so candidly! 
Let it not be forgotten, too, that the system must 
have been a very bad one indeed, which could call 
down such a censure from the present Council upon 
the labours of its predecessors. My readers must 
not suppose, however, that the chief objection has 
been removed, Far from it. The youth of India 
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“ still brought up without faith, without a reli- 
gion, as in times past.” 


The results of this system of education are 
strikingly displayed in the following sketch of 
“an educated Hindu :”’— 

“Let us take a specimen from this living mass 
of afiundred millions, and see in what he believes 
for this world and the next. Stand forth, educated 
Hindu! This man is of the highest caste—com- 
pared with other mortals he is of the finest por- 
celain, they of the densest brown earthenware. 
His white muslin robes set off his small figure well 
—his head-dress, a neat roll of the same material, 
is becoming and picturesque. Outwardly, there is 
nothing to complain of; the tint of the skin is 
pleasing, not too dark, merely a tinge of brown, 
aslight tinge, that harmonizes well with the glare 
around, affording an agreeable relief for the vision. 
Were it paler, like that of the Chinaman or the 
European, it would appear sickly to the eye 
accustomed to the darker livery. His small hands 
and feet might be envied by many a beauty in 
England; they are delicate, neatly-formed, emi- 
nently feminine in their proportions. The English 
beauty would not envy the colour, the light-brown 
tint, but all the Kalydors and washes of London 
or Paris will never make her hand of that shape, 
nor will they give it that delicacy of touch, and 
smoothness of external surface, which are natural 
to his. 

“The countenance, too, is rather a pleasing one. 
Examine each feature in detail, and you will find 
that they are all well put together; that eyes, nose, 
mouth, and chin, are admirably chiselled, yes, 
that’s the phrase—all the features of a man’s face 
are chiselled now-a-days, not well-formed, or in pro- 
portion, but ‘admirably chiselled.’ Externally, 
I say, all is pleasing and agreeable ; but internally, 
alas! the contrast is striking. This man has been 
‘educated’ by the paternal government of the East 
India Company. He has been an alumnus of the 
Hindu or Hooghly ‘college,’ and what is the 
result? Why, nominally, he is still a Hindu— 
nominally, he still believes in the Vedas and the 
Shasters, in caste and Brahmanism, with its three 
hundred millions of gods, and in a salvation to be 
worked out by the most trivial or the most debasing 
practices. Yes, nominally, but in truth he be- 
lieves nothing of the kind. This man has been 
‘educated,’ I say, and has studied Shakspeare and 
Bacon at ‘college,’ and what is the result? Why, 
he returns to the world to uphold the prejudices of 
his father’s faith, because he finds it convenient for 
him so to do, and to believe in nothing but 
rupees. 

‘Rupees are his deities now, and he would 
willingly have them as numerous as his Hindu gods, 
He laughs at Brahmanism with Europeans, he 
laughs at Christianity with Hindus—he hates 
Muhammadism—he has no faith, no religion, he 
believes in nothing that is elevated. And that 
solemn humbug, the Council of Education of Ben- 
gal, pronounces this man ‘educated,’ and recom- 
mends him to go forth as a deputy collector, or a 
deputy magistrate to govern his fellow-countrymen, 
although he is without principle to guide his con- 
duct, without a religious conscience to direct him. 

“The Hindu or the Hooghly ‘college’ has _re- 
moved from him the slight restraint his own 
religion imposed, and has given him no other to 
supply its place—nay, zealously excluded any 
other, taken excellent care that no other shall be 
given in its place! Why, it is monstrous, do you 
exclaim, good reader—well, it is, at all events, 
quite true; without a single principle to guide him 
aright, without any higher motive than his own 
interest to influence his actions, the youth steps 
forth from his ‘college’ to be a débauché, and a 
magistrate; a profligate character in domestic life, 


and an honest collector of revenue for the East 
India Company.” 


After describing a Hindu of equal social 


rank, but of the old school, Mr. Knighton 
continues :— 





Hindu, with his prejudices and his want of en- 
lightenment, as a superior being, morally considered, 
to the moral semi-Hindu whom the Council of 
Education, in its solemn annual farces of exami- 
nation and prize-giving, turns loose upon society, 
crammed with odd scraps of poetry, and a good 
deal of mathematics ; a man who can calculate an 
eclipse, perhaps, and yet is unable to perceive a 
God in nature, because the Council of Education 
has not dared to teach him there is such! In such 
a heart the sweet sympathies of domestic life can- 
not exist—the state in which such a man finds him- 
self is wholly an abnormal one, and, like all un- 
natural things, must be a source of ever-increasing 
evil to all around.” 

We abstain from any remarks on this sub- 
ject, simply quoting Mr. Knighton’s state- 
ments, the truth of which will be admitted by 
every one acquainted with India. The authori- 
ties know that the present system is wrong, 
and they know also that the alarms as to the 
political consequences of extending Christi- 
anity are groundless; yet they hesitate and 
procrastinate in a matter which involves the 
temporal as well as the eternal welfare of the 
people under their rule. In a country like 
Ireland, some apology may be made for 
Godless colleges,” inasmuch as religious in- 
struction can be abundantly supplied out of 
doors; but in India, while the Bible is ex- 
cluded from the schools and colleges, the 
mass of the natives are consigned to perpetual 
heathenism or infidelity. Let us hope that 
the rulers of India will soon acknowledge that 
in this, as in all other duties of government, 
political expediency and moral principle are 
inharmony. It would be a crowning glory 
of Lord Dalhousie’s able and wise Indian ad- 
ministration, if through his influence the 
Bible were recognised as the book of Divine 
authority in the Government schools and 
colleges of India. 

Turning to the light descriptive parts . of 
Mr. Knighton’s book, let us accompany him 
in a morning walk by the banks of the 
Hooghly :— 

‘*Government House, the Governor-General’s 
palace, is on our right—a right royal structure, — 
not massive or sublime in its proportions, but 
large, well-designed, and rich-looking—suited to 
the climate, too, an important consideration. The 
Town Hall is also on our right as we make our 
way to the river, a building devoted to the spouting 
of enthusiastic orators, European and Asiatic, and 
to the balls of the fashionable world during the 
few months in which dancing is endurable in 
Calcutta. 

‘‘The noise made by the political assemblies, 
and that caused by the exercise of ‘the light fan- 
tastic toe,’ and its accompaniments, are equally 
lasting and efficacious. 

«The Supreme Court and its offices of justice— 
where the blind goddess has long reigned supreme 
—are on our right, too, as we draw near the shore. 
The history of this Supreme Court remains to be 
written, orrather of the Supreme Court, Union Bank, 
and Co.—they were intimately united ; for was not 
the Master in Equity of the one a Director of the 
other, when the shareholders lost their capital, and 
the constituents of the bank their deposits, by its 
failure? Did not Sir Timothy Turtle and Mr. 
Grasp rule equally in the one establishment and in 
the other? Justice, however, is proverbially blind, 
and how could the Chief Justice, Sir Bland 
Trimmer, be expected to see through stone walls? 
How, indeed ? 

‘*But we have better things to engage our atten- 
tion than tales of corruption and abuses such as 
those that the Union Bank suggests. Let us 
forget such, and pass on to the Hooghly. Scen 


| imperfectly through this hazy dawn, the tall masts | 


of English merchantmen, that a few months ago 


towered above the East India Docks on 














the | 
“Therefore it is that I look upon this old-schvol | Thames, may be distinguished ; and vessels, too, 


from a still further land than England—vessels as 
noble, as grand, as stately in their swan-like grace, 
riding triumphantly on the turbid river, the stars 
and stripes telling of the far west, with its aspira- 
tions and its onward progress—a country living, 
not like Europe and Asia, on the fame of the past, 
but in the glory of the future—yes, in the future ; 
for go where you will in the States, are you not 
told of what will be, not of what is? 

**And, besides these,—the symbols of two of 
the great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race (to 
which a third and younger brother will soon be 
added from the far East and South,)—may be seen 
battling with the Hooghly, to hold its place on the 
waters also, the unwieldy junk of the Celestials, 
with its two painted eyes staring fixedly, but un- 
intelligibly, from its bows into the gloom ahead, 
and vacantly asking whither the present is driving 
its country, and getting no response from any 
quarter, no intelligence from gazing never so fixedly 
ahead. There is no light to be gained from such 
staring now-a-days; no light for an old nation, 
time-hallowed and venerable, shaking off almost 
effete ways and institutions to try novelties and 
new ways; no telling what such may result in, 
any more than if the huge leviathan of the ocean, 
that has long been safely moored to the shore, 
should be suddenly cast adrift again, and sent 
forth to do battle with the winds and waves and 
rocks, long ago fought with and vanquished—no 
telling decisively, truly, under such circumstances, 
but a suspicion of much evil unquestionably. 

The Malay prahu may be seen here, too, side by 
side with the American and the European, the 
Arab and the Chinese. Active Malay sailors are 
just beginning at this early hour to rouse them- 
selves to the day’s toils and struggles. The Malay 
is, in fact, the most active of Asiatics. He has all 
the excellences and all the defects of the Italian. 
A keen sense of the beautiful, and a worship of it 
—a quick sense of right and wrong,—a ready hand 
to revenge the latter with his well-kept krcese (his 
stiletto),—a no less quick and impulsive gratitude 
urging him to cast himself at the feet of a bene- 
factor and adore him—with the depravities of the 
Italian too—the more debasing depravities, leading 
to utter destruction of body and soul. He is a 
worshipper of beauty, and ever-bountiful nature 
has surrounded him with beautiful forms—nowhere 
is vegetation more rich and luxuriant, nowhere is 
woman more delicately moulded, more finely 
formed, than in Malacca and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

‘“An Arab vessel is not far off from the Malay ; 
but there are no dusky figures gliding about upon 
it yet, for your true Arab is a veritable Epicurean— 
stately withal in his devotion to enjoyment, giving 
a dignity to sensuality by the thoughtful, pre- 
oceupied way in which he indulges in it—religion, 
woman, and his pipe, the three objects of his devo- 
tion: he begins the day with the first, and spends 
it with the last—they are all three too compatible 
in his mind, no harsh grating of the conscience 
disturbing his enjoyment; Muhammad his example, 
and Muhammad loved like him. 

“As we draw near the river, groups of talking 
Hindus and Muhammadans are emerging from it, 
having finished their ablutions—the women wring- 
ing out their long hair, and talking rapidly as they 
proceel—the men wringing out their wet clothes, 
and talking rapidly also—all talking, men, women, 
and_children—all always talking, as they walk 
along—no listeners, so far as I can discover. 

‘“*The road which separates the river and the 
fort is a picturesque one at thisearly hour. A few 
native soldiers are loung about the banks or 
drying their clothes—an occasional European, in 
ghost-like white, paces stoutly along it, proud of 
his country and of himself, or gallops past on a 
fine Arab perhaps, proud of his country, of him- 
self, and of his steed. 

“The determined seekers after what little health 
an Indian climate will allow to the exiled Englishman 
may be seen regularly pacing, in monotonous lines, 
up and down the strand at this early hour. Some 
hold their European hat, the distinguishing symbol 
of their race, in their hands, that the faint morning 
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breeze may play about their temples ; others stalk 
past them shocked at such impropriety, who would 
suffer a thousand deaths rather than do anything 
strange or singular,—in complete costume—every 
portion of their attire unsuited to the climate. The 
air and the temperature of the city, the circum- 
stances and condition of the citizens, demand loose 
robes for covering; but tyrant custom declares 
that the tight fitting vestures of more northern 
climes, and the unsuitable head-covering used 
under a very different sky, must be maintained— 
and so they are maintained. 

“The natives emerging from their bath in the 
muddy waters of their sacred river, the perambu- 
lating Europeans, the equestrians, few and far be- 
tween, and the occasional lounger in a carriage, 
yawning past, all combine to form a strangely 
varied scene, with lights and shadows, frames and 
fittings, background and foreground peculiar to 
itself. Out of Calcutta there is probably no such 
picture to be seen in living reality as that pre- 
sented by the banks of the Hooghly at this early 
dawn.” 


In the second volume of the Tropical 
Sketches, there is a most interesting narrative 
of a visit to Tristan D’Acunha, and a full 
account of the colony of Crusoes who inhabit 
that remote island of the Pacific. Their 
trading vessel was wrecked near the Cape of 
Good Hope, while Mr. Knighton was there on 
an Indian furlough, and chiefly through his 
exertions the colonists generously subscribed 
enough money to charter a new ship, in which 
he accompanied the crew to their ocean 
home. 

A full report is given of the present condi- 
tion of the settlement. Old Corporal Glass, 
who commanded the little detachment of 
British soldiers, by whom the island was 
occupied during Bonaparte’s imprisonment at 
St. Helena, is still alive, or was at the time 
of Mr. Knighton’s visit. 

“Tiliterate as he was, however, Glass made up 
for his want of cultivation by the strong current 
of good sense and piety combined, which formed 
the most prominent characteristics of his disposi- 
tion. He trusted in God and in his own strength, 
not without feeling a little proud of the position he 
held and the respect he commanded in his colony. 
He knew that he had been the suggester and the 
artificer of the scheme, and, as he looked around 
upon the smiling fields and comfortable cottages 
which occupied the northern plains of the island, 
he doubtless felt that he had much to be proud 
of, and that it was not every day that the world 
witnessed so complete a triumph in a good and 
beneficial cause. 

‘*He was by no means a communicative man, 
rather, indeed, the reverse—reserved and of few 
words. His deeds spoke for him. Every cottage 
in Tristan D’Acunha, every field, every planted 
bush, every fence and hedge, spoke eloquently of 
what he had done—why should he, too, speak? 
He left it to these to proclaim what he was; he 
contented himself with managing wisely, and 
talking little. The rough, unrefined, illiterate 
good sense which he himself possessed, he had 
impressed upon the colony. All strove to imitate 
the hero of the island, —after jealousies and quarrels 
had ended, and he had been unmistakeably acknow- 
ledged as the hero—all wished to be like him, 
naturally enough, and he was plain and unaffected, 
aman of one book, of much doing and of little 
talking. 

‘In subsequently conversing with Brody and 


‘his father, I found that the respectable inhabitants 


were quite contented with their lot, looking upon 
it as being far from a miserable one. There were 
others, however, who grumbled, as Englishmen 
always will; who regretted that they had ever set 
foot or been born in Tristan D’Acunha, and de- 
clared themselves and all around them wretched; 
but they were the idle or vicious, for the most part 
—those who did not labour with hearty good will, 
and, therefore, found their time hang heavily on 


their hands. Between the elder Brody and Glass 
there seemed to subsist a warm friendship. Each 
had the most entire confidence in the other—they 
were the only two remaining of the first male 
colonists. | Of the women who had originally 
settled in the island, three survived. 

‘* Sunday was observed as a day of rest in Tristan 
D’ Acunha—of rest, of meditation, and of innocent 
recreation. At noon the little congregation as- 
sembled, of thirty or forty persons. Glass read a 
chapter to them from the Old Testament. They 
then sang a hymn—one of the collection of Scotch 
psalms attached to the Scotch Bibles. Another 
chapter was read from the New Testament, and a 
short commentary upon it by the young school- 
master. A prayer was then offered up by the 
patriarch of the colony—a simple, earnest prayer, 
in which all the little wants and difficulties of 
Tristan D’Acunha were detailed, and the blessing 
of the Almighty invoked upon their labours. 
Lastly, a hymn wassung, ablessing was pronounced, 
and the congregation departed. Such religion 
does the heart good to contemplate. It is alto- 
gether different from religion in purple and fine 
linen—in fashionable assemblies of finely-dressed 
people, gazing and worshipping — altogether 
different from too much that one sees everywhere 
under the name of religion. 

“The rest of the day was spent by these, the 
more respectable part of the population, in walking 
about the fields—every one scrupulously neat and 
clean; even the children, rough sons and daughters 
of nature, had some little piece of finery on, to 
remind them that it was Sunday. Of the others, 
however, not a few were drunk. 

‘*T was not a witness of any burial in the colony, 
but the little mounds, with a board at the head of 
each, on which was painted the name and history 
of the deceased, showed that in their burials, as in 
everything else, a decent simplicity reigned, pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The whole number on the island is at pre- 
sent about ninety; five only of the original 
settlers—three women and two men—sur- 
viving. Besides the narrative of his Indian 
life, Mr. Knight introduces into this work 
notices of the history of Ceylon, and of the 
history of the Sikhs, and various other sub- 
jects; so that his sketches form a work of mis- 
cellaneous and interesting reading, not the 
least amusing part of which is that which re- 
lates his experience as an Indian editor and 
journalist. 











NOTICES. 


Tilustrations of Scripture. By an Animal Painter. 
With Notes by a Naturalist. Photographed for 
Constable and Co. 

We have great pleasure in commending this illus- 

trated volume, novel in its design, and admirable 

in its execution. The plates are photographed in 
superior style, from designs by a lady, whose skill 
and taste are displayed to advantage in these illus- 
trations of Scripture. In the letter-press we reco- 
gnize the scientific knowledge and genial feelings 
of Mr James Wilson, the accomplished brother of 
the late Christopher North. There are twenty 
illustrations, some of them historical, as the over- 
throw of Pharaoh and his host, and the raising of 

Lazarus. Most of them present objects of natural 

history, and in some the two classes of design are 

combined, as in the Raven at the time of the 

Deluge, and the Camels amongst the ruins of the 

city of Rabbah. Sir Edwin Landseer has given 

a most flattering testimony to the excellence of the 

illustrations. The letter-press is worthy of the 

designs, and of the subjects represented in them, 

rendering the work an instructive as well as a 

beautiful volume of Scripture illustrations. 

The Mouse and her Friends. With other Stories. 
Translated wnd Adapted for Children. By John 
Edward Taylor. Chapman and Hall. 

From the instructive and amusing Fables of Pilpay 

a selection of stories is here made; the translation 

being arranged on the principles thus explained by 











the author :—‘‘ The following selection of stories ig 
freely rendered from a spirited old German transla. 
tion. The style of narrative in the present little 
work and that of Pilpay are so different, that they 
will scarcely be recognised as belonging to a com- 
mon svurce. I have here given properly not a 
translation, but a free version of the spirit and in- 
cidents of the Indian fables, written expressly with 
a view to adapt them for children. In Pilpay’s 
Fables much of the charm for a child is lost by 
the retention of the connecting narrative —the 
framework in which they are set. All this, for 
the reason just stated, I have omitted, selecting 
promiscuously, and giving the stories in my own 
words and manner.” Having lately had occasion 
to speak at large of Pilpay’s work, as known 
through Persian and European translations, we 
have nothing to add to what was then said as to 
the wisdom and wit of these Eastern fables. In 
this little selection the chief object has been to 
adapt the stories to the young ; and the fact of the 
author having written the book for the use of his 
own children is the best security for its being safe 
as well as entertaining reading. 


The Poetry of Germany. Consisting of Selections 
of upwards of Seventy of the most Celebrated 
Poets, Translated into English Verse by Alfred 
Baskerville. Leipzig: Mayer. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

Mr. BaskeRvitLe’s German poetical anthology 

contains specimens of the works of the most dis- 

tinguished authors ; from very remote times down 
to our own days. Among the contemporary poets 
the list includes the names of Ernst Moritz 

Arndt, Count Auersperg, better known as Anas- 

tasius Griin, Karl Beck, Ferdinand Freiligrath, 

Heinrich Heine, Gottfried Kinkel, Wolfgang 

Miiller, Ludwig Uhland, and others less known 

in England. Of Klopstock, Goéthe, Schiller, a 

number of the finest pieces are given. It is difficult 

to choose extracts from a collection so voluminous 
and varied, more than five hundred poems being 
contained in the work. Of the translator's capa- 
bilities and skill our readers will best be able to 
judge from some piece with the original of which 
they are familiar. We give his version of Arndt’s 

Der Deutschen Vaterland :-— 

“ Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Is’t Swabia? Is’t the Prussian’s land ? 
Is’t where the grape glows on the Rhine ? 
Where sea-guils skim the Baltic’s brine ? 
Oh no! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland! 


“ Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Bavaria, or the Styrian’s land ? 
Is’t where the Marser’s cattle graze ? 
Is it the Mark where forges blaze ? 
O no! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


“Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Westphalia? Pomerania’s strand ? 
Is’t where the sand wafts on the shore ? 
Is’t where the Danube’s surges roar ? 
Ono! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


“Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Say how is named that mighty land! 
Is’t Tyrol! Where the Switzers dwell ? 
The land and people please me well. 

O no! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland. 


“ Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Say how is named that mighty Jand ! 
Ah! Austria surely it must be, 

In honours rich and victory. 
O no! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland! 


“Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Say how is named that mighty land! 
Is it the gem which princely guile 
Tore from the German crown erewhile? 
Ono! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland! 


“Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Name me at length that mighty land! 
*Where’er resounds the German tongue, 
*Where’er its hymns to God are sung.’ 
Be this the land, 

Brave German, this thy fatherland ! 


“There is the German’s fatherland, 
Where oaths are sworn but by the hand, 
Where faith and truth beam in the cyes, 
And in the heart affection lies. 

Be this the land, 
Brave German, this thy fatherland! 
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“There is the German’s fatherland, 
Where wrath the Southron’s guile doth brand, 
Where all are foes whose deeds offend, 

Where every noble soul’s a friend, 
Be this the land, 
All Germany shall be the land! 


“All Germany that land shall be, 

Watch o’er it, God, and grant that we, 

With German hearts, in deed and thought, 

May love it truly as we ought. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall be the land!” 
It is hardly fair to Mr. Baskerville, as a poet, to 
select this piece, but we do so rather to show his 
style as a translator. The book will be prized by 
the public more for containing a varied and 
judicious selection of German poetry, than for any 
display of ingenuity or art in the English versions. 
It is sufficient to say that the spirit of the original 
is generally retained without any great departure 
from the literal reading. The translator acts well 
upon the quoted words of Lord Mahon. ‘‘I would 
rather have a faulty rhyme than lose a noble 
thought.” The book is very neatly printed. The 
original text is given on the opposite pages to the 
English translation. To English students of the 
German language the work will be useful, as well 
as acceptable to the lovers of German literature. 
Some of the passages of Schiller’s Song of the Bell 
have not been excelled in any former version, and 
in other poems where comparisons are suggested 
with labours in the same literary field, Mr. Bas- 
kerville maintains an honourable distinction. 


Population and Capital; being a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford in 
1853-4. By George R. Rickards, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. Longman and 
Co. 

Mr. RickagDs occupies a large part of his volume 

with a discussion of the doctrine of population as 

propounded by Mr. Malthus. He treats this 
theory with far more fairness than it generally 
receives from most writers on political economy. 

While some of the errors and exaggerations of Mal- 

thus are pointed out, justice is done to the clear- 

ness of his statements, and the sincerity of his con- 
victions. Nor does Mr. Rickards join in the 
vulgar outcry against the Malthusian theory as 
being cruel and even irreligious. ‘‘ The practical 
conclusions of Mr. Malthus,” he says, ‘‘ however 
incomplete or erroneous in some points we may 
deem his views, are marked by moderation and 
candour, and, generally speaking, evince a sound 
tone of morality.” The criticisms on Malthus have 
often been made, not on the statements in his own 
work, but on misrepresented views of this theory, 
or the exaggerated conclusions of his indiscreet fol- 
lowers. ‘The plain practical proposition laid down 
in the Essay on ‘ Population’ is, that, in any given 
territory, the population increases in a quicker 
ratio than the means of support can be multiplied. 
Mr. Malthus says, ‘The rate according to which 
the productions of the earth may be supposed to 
increase, it will not be so easy to determine. Of 
this, however, we may be perfectiy certain, that 
the ratio of their increase in a limited territory 
must be of a totally different nature from the ratio 
of the increase of population. A thousand millions 
are Just as easily doubled every twenty-five years 
by the power of population as a thousand. But 
the food to support the increase from the greater 
number will by no means be obtained with the 
same facility. Man is necessarily confined in 
room. When acre has been added to acre till all 
the fertile land is occupied, the yearly increase of 
food must deped upon the melioration of the land 
already in possession. This is a fund which, from 
the nature of all soils, instead of increasing, must 
be gradually diminishing. But population, could 
it be supplied with food, would go on with unex- 
hausted vigour; and the increase of one period 
would furnish the power of a greater increase the 
next, and this without any limit.” Of course when 
the productiveness of the whole earth is taken into 
account, the practical value of the theory assumes 
another aspect, and the supplies introduced ab extra 
interfere with the calculation, and postpone, to an 
indefinite period, the dangers of over-population. 





But in any limited territory, say in Ireland, for 
instance, there is no doubt as to the correctness of 
Mr. Malthus’ views. In what he says also about 
the remedies to the evils of over-population, there 
is much that the judgment must approve, even 
where the feelings may be hostile. Where it is 
possible to increase the moral checks to popula- 
tion, prudential considerations as to marriage 
among the rest, this is surely a social as well as 
moral advantage gained, instead of all being left to 
the more violent compensating influences, such as 
famine, pestilence, or war, by which nature, when 
unguided by reason and religion, regulates the 
balance of population and food. Of the whole 
subject, the lectures of Mr. Rickards gives a lucid 
and satisfactory review. After all the unmerited 
abuse that has been unjustly heaped on Mr. Mal- 
thus and his doctrines, we are glad to meet with 
one writer of ability and knowledge declaring that 
there is nothing in the Malthusian tenets incon- 
sistent with piety towards God and good-will to- 
wards men. The worst charge that can be brought 
against Mr. Malthus is, that he has too high an 
estimate of the moral power of humanity, and that 
he expects greater results in preventive checks to 
over-population, than are likely to arise from such 
a source. 





SUMMARY. 


AN enthusiastic but intelligent and judicious 
admirer of Shakspeare has published a little 
volume, entitled Time and Truth reconciling the 
Moral and Religious World to Shakspeare (Kent 
and Co). In our day such a title as this, and we 
quote only the beginning of it, is apt to induce a 
smile, if not a sneer; but the worthy author explains 
that he was brought up among sectarians, who 
tabooed everything dramatic, the works of Shak- 
speare included. Apart from this special object 
of the book, it is worthy of perusal as containing 
the thoughts and studies suggested by ‘forty years’ 
reading of Shakspeare and his critics.’ The author 
has various crotchets, but he generally displays 
good sense, as well as hearty feelings, in his gossip 
on a subject which is never wearisome. ~The dif- 
ferent chapters present studies of Shakspeare as 
poet, dramatist, moralist, philanthropist ; with sepa- 
rate chapters on miscellaneous topics connected 
with his life or writings. 

In Orr's Cirele of the Sciences, the volumes con- 
tain most useful and valuable treatises on the 
principles of science, with the application to prac- 
tical pursuits. The first volume is devoted to the 
principles of physiology, the structure of the 
skeleton and of the teeth, and the varieties of the 
human race, the two latter treatises by the highest 
scientific authorities on the subjects, Professor 
Owen and Dr. Latham. <A preliminary disserta- 
tion treats of the nature, connexion, and uses of 
human knowledge. The volumeon The Mathema- 
tical Sciences (W.S. Orr and Co.), includes arith- 
metic, algebra, and the Elements of Euclid, by 
Professor J. R. Young; planes, spherical trigo- 
nometry, series, logarithms, and mensuration, by 
Professor Twisden, of Sandhurst College. 

In the published poetry of the war several pieces 
are added, such as The Death-ride, a tale of the 
Light Brigade, describing the charge at Balaclava, 
by Westland Marston (Mitchell). On the same 
subject, Duty; or, the Heroes of the Charge in the 
Valley of Balaclava, by I. A. (Masters); and Alma, 
and other Poems, by Richard Chenevix Trench 
(John W. Parker and Son). The best of Mr. 
Trench’s pieces have already appeared in the 
columns of ‘The Times.’ Our readers may re- 
member the lines on the Alma, beginning— 
“Though - now ungraced in story, scant although thy 

waters De. 

Alma, roll thy waters proudly, proudly roll them to the 

sea, 

Yesterday unnamed, unhonoured, but to wandering Tartars 

a 

Now ton a0 a voice for ever, to the world’s four quarters 

blown.” - 

In a theological treatise, The Doctrines of the 
Bible developed in the Facts of the Bible, by the Rev. 
George Lewis (Constable and Co.), the leading 








truths of religion are deduced from Scripture 
history and biography, and presented in a form 
suitable to the instruction of the young. A more 
formal theological treatise, compiled for the use 
of Sabbath-school teachers, is entitled Elements 
of Divine Truth, a series of lectures on Christian 
theology, by the late Andrew Symington, D.D., 
Professor of Theology to the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in Scotland (Johnstone and Hunter). 

Among the various year-books and almanacks 
of all kinds, The Colonial Almanack (A. and C. 
Black), is chiefly devoted to matters connected with 
the British colonies, and contains much miscella- 
neous statistical information. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Airy’s Trigonometry, revised by Blackburn, p. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Alison’s Europe, People’s edition, Vol. 8, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Archbold’s New Practice of the Courts of Com. Law, £1 15s. 
Aveling’s (W. T.) Voices of Many Waters, Svo, cloth, 9s. 
Barnard’s Landscape Painting in Water Colours, cloth, £1. 
Biography of Samson, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library; Hand Book Proverbs, el., 5s. 
Classical Library; Pliny’s Natural History, p. 8vo, 5s, 
—— Eeclesiastical Library; Sozomen’s Eccle. History, 5s. 
Standard Lib.; James’s Ceur de Lion, 2 vols. each 3s.6d. 
——————.; Extravol., Boceaccio’s Decameron,3s.6d. 
British Classics; Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. 6, cloth, 3s.6d. 
Boner’s (C.) Cain, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Brabazon’s (Miss E.) Home Happiness, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Chambers’ Journal, Svo, cloth, Vol. 2, new series, 4s. 6d, 
Crabbe’s (G.) Poetical Works, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cumming’s (R. G.) Lion Hunters, 2 vols. cloth, new ed, 12s, 
Drummond’s Engravings of the New Testament, 8vo, cl. 88, 
Evans’ Memoir and Remains, crown 8vo, 2nd edit., 7s. 6d. 
Fern Leaves, 1st and 2nd series in 1 vol., feap., cloth, 2s, 
Footsteps of the Apostle Paul, crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 
Francatelli’s Cook, 8vo, cloth, reduced 12s, 
Germany during the Insurrections of 1848, post 8vo, 6s. 
Gilbert’s (J. T.) History of Dublin, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Green-Eyed Monster, feap., cloth, 2s. 
Grimm’s Juvenile Stories, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hall’s (N.) Come to Jesus, crown Svo, cloth, gilt, 2s, 
Hargruve’s (FE. H.) Australia, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Hay’s (Rev. S.) Remains with Memoir, by Graham, 12mo, 68. 
Headley’s (P. C.) Women of the Bible, post 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. 
Helionde; or, Adventures in the Sun, post Svo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Hervey’s (Lord J.) Memoir of George IL, 2 vols., cl., £1 1s, 
Hiley’s Key to English Composition, 18mo, part 1, 2s. 6d, 
Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. £1 1s. 
Johnston’s Specimens of Sacred Poetry, new edit., 2s. 6d. 
Knight’s (C.) Knowledge is Power, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Leslie’s (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Mackenzie’s (Mrs.) Life in the Mission, 2 vols, new ed., 15s, 
Monastery (The) and Mountain Church, square, cloth, 4s, 
Monro’s (Rev. E.) Journey Home, feap., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Mouse (The) and her Friends, feap., boards, 3s, 
Nieritz’s Tales for the Young, 18mo, cleth, 3s, 
Plurality of Worlds, small 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pullan’s (Mrs.) Maternal Counsels, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Standard Novels, Vol. 126, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ticknor’s History Spanish Literature, 3 vols., new ed., £1 4s, 
Torrens on Peel’s Bank Charter Act, 1844, sewed, 2s. 
Wealth, 8vo, boards, reduced 6s. 
Traveller's Library, part 73, Voyages in Arctic Regions, 1s. 
Ward’s (J.) World in its Workshops, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Waterworth’s (Rev. W.) Origin, &e., of Anglicanism, cl., 7s. 






























FLOWERS OF ENGLAND. 


Frowrrs of our English land, 
Reared by woman's love and care; 
Light of many a household band, 
Source of many a mother's prayer ; 
Our loved, our bravest, and our best, 
Glorious wanderers o'er the sea. 
Where hath honour fixed your rest, 
English Flowers— ‘‘ where are ye?” 
In a lonely spot where none 
Ever pass with joyous tread, 
Lit by Varna’s burning sun, 

Where the comrade’s tear is shed, 
Where the tall grass shadowy waves, 
Where the soldier bends the knee 

O’er his soldier brothers’ graves, 
English Flowers, ‘‘ there are ye.” 


Where on Alma’s glorious plain 
Hero hearts gave up their breath, 
Where the noble-lowly slain, 
Grasped their weapons, e’en in death. 
Where our soldiers fought and died, 
Where the bondmen turn to flee, 
Where the reaping Angels glide, 
English Flowers, “there are ye.” 
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Where our horsemen spurned the ground, 
On Balaclava’s fatal scene, 

Tho’ certain of the death they found, 
Undaunted, resolute, serene ; 

Where lips, had scarcely time to pray 
‘*Father, take my soul to thee,” 

Ere in death they speechless lay, 
English Flowers, ‘‘ there are ye.” 


Where our Britons made their stand, 
On Inkerman’s immortal day, 

Where every heart, and every hand, 
Strove with godlike energy. 

Where Cathcart fell, where Strangways died, 
Whose lowly graves we ne’er may see, 

Soldier brothers, side by side, 
English Flowers, “ there are ye.” 

Where the steep cliff darkly frowns, 
Where the Euxine billows foam, 

Where the raging surge-voice drowns 
The dying shriek, the prayer for home, 

Where the storm-fiends urge the bark 
On the rocks where death must be, 

Where pearls gleam soft in caverns dark, 
English Flowers, ‘‘ there are ye.” 

On glory’s shining page enrolled, 
Shrined within a nation’s heart, 

With memories that may ne’er grow cold, 
With lustre that can ne’er depart; 

Our loved, our bravest, and our best, 
Noble spirits of the free, 

In the Heaven of the blest, 
English Flowers, “there are ye.” 


F. M. L. 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 


THE Report just presented to the President of the 
Board of Control, and which is likely in its main 
features to be adopted, inaugurates a new era in 
the history of the Indian civil service. In the 
India Act of 1853, the Board of Control was 
empowered to make certain new regulations for 
the training and admission of persons designed for 
the civil service of the East India Company. Sir 
Charles Wood referred the consideration of the 
subject to a Commission of Inquiry ; and the re- 
sults of their consultation are embodied in a Report 
signed by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, Lord Ashburton, 
Mr. Henry Melvill, Mr. Jowett, and the Speaker, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The Report is an admirably 
written document, and is full of weighty truth 
bearing on the general subject of education, inde- 
pendently of its special application to India. It is 
proposed that the Indian civild service shoul hence- 
forth be opento general competition after a course of 
studyand tests of examination far superior to those 
existing under the present system. Hayleybury 
College, it seems, is to be retained, at least the 
Act of 1853 is worded so as to contemplate this ; 
but it is proposed to make the studies at the college 
of a special kind, and supplemental to a liberal 
education previously obtained elsewhere. Instead 
of the boy-nominees of the Directcrs who are now 
admitted, the Report proposes that the lowest age 
of admission should be eighteen, the regulations 
for preliminary study being such as to render it 
likely that few would be able to enter earlier than 
twenty-one or twenty-two. For this, as for all 
other suggestions in the Report, the most satis- 
factory reasons are given :— 

“Tt seems to us that it would be a great im- 
provement to allow students to be admitted to the 
college up to the age of twenty-three, and to fix 
twenty-five as the latest age at which they can go 
out to India in the civil service. It is undoubtedly 
desirable that the civil servant of the Company 
should enter on his duties while still young ; but 
it is also desirable that he should have received the 
best, the most liberal, the most finished education 
that his native country affords. Such an educa- 
tion has been proved by experience to be the best 
preparation for every calling which requires the 
exercise of the higher powers of the mind; nor 
will it be easy to show that such preparation is 
less desirable in the case of a civil servant of the 


East India Company than in the case of a pro- 
fessional man who remains in England. Indeed, 
in the case of the civil servant of the Company, a 
good general education is even more desirable than 
in the case of the English professional man ; for 
the duties even of a very young servant of the 
Company are more important than those which 
ordinarily fall to the lot of a professional man in 
England. In England, too, a professional man 
may, while engaged in active business, continue to 
improve his mind by means of reading and of 
conversation. But the servant of the Company is 
often stationed, during a large part of his life, at a 
great distance from libraries and from European 
society, and will thefore find it peculiarly difficult 
to supply by study in his mature years the de- 
ficiencies of his early training.” 

The Report proceeds to state the qualifications 
suggested as requisite for admission to Hayleybury. 
It is very judiciously argued that the preliminary 
studies should not have peculiar reference to Indian 
residence, these being left for being prosecuted 
within the college. The reason for this is given in 
the expected crowd of applications for admission, 
one-tenth of which could alone be met annually, 
and it would be vexatious if the remaining nine 
had lost time on subjects to be thenceforth of no 
practical use. In the following passage of the 
Report this subject is discussed, a striking view 
being, at the same time, given of the probable re- 
sult of this opening up of the Indian service on 
academic education in general, 

“‘The Board is then authorised by the Act to make 
regulations prescribing the branches of knowledge 
in which the candidates for admission to Hayley- 
bury shall be examined. Here arises at once a 
question of the gravest importance. Ought the 
examination to be confined to those branches of 
knowledge to which it is desirable that English 
gentlemen who mean to remain at home should pay 
some attention? or ought it to extend to branches 
of knowledge which are useful to a servant of the 
East India Company, but useless, or almost use- 
less, to a person whose life is to be passed in 
Europe? 

‘Our opinion is, that the examination ought to 
be confined to those branches of knowledge to 
which it is desirable that English gentlemen who 
mean. to remain at home should pay some attention. 

“Tt is with much diffidence that we venture to 
predict the effect of the new system; but we think 
that we can hardly be mistaken in believing that 
the introduction of that system will be an event 
scarcely less important to this country than to India. 
The educated youth of the united kingdom are 
henceforth to be invited to engage in a competition 
in which about forty prizes will, on an average, be 
gained every year. Every one of these prizes is 
nothing less than an honourable social position and 
a comfortable independence for life. It is difficult 
to estimate the effect which the prospect of prizes 
so numerous and so attractive will produce. We 
are, however, familiar with some facts which may 
assist our conjectures. At Trinity College, the 
largest and wealthiest of the colleges of Cambridge, 
about four fellowships are given annually by com- 
petition. These fellowships can be held only on 
condition of celibacy, and the income derived from 
them is a very moderate one for a single man. It 
is notorious that the examinations for Trinity Fel- 
lowships have, directly and indirectly, done much to 
give a direction to the studies of Cambridge, and of 
all the numerous schools which are the feeders of 
Cambridge. What, then, is likely to be the effect ofa 
competition for prizes which will be ten times as 
numerous as the Trinity Fellowships, and of which 
each will be more valuable than a Trinity Fellow- 
ship! Weareinclined to think that the examinations 
for situations in the civil service of the East India 
Company will produce an effect which will be felt 
in every seat of learning throughout the realm, — 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at the University of 
London, and the University of Durham, at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, at Dublin, at Cork, and at 
Belfast. The number of candidates will doubtless 
be much greater than the number of vacancies. It 
will not surprise us if the ordinary number exa- 














mined should be three or four hundred. The great 
majority, and among them many young men of 
excellent abilities and laudable industry, must be 
unsuccessful. If, therefore, branches of know- 
ledge, especially Oriental, should be among the 
subjects of examination, it is probable that a 
considerable number of the most hopeful youths in 
the country will be induced to waste much time, at 
that period of life at which time is most precious, 
in studies which will never, in any conceivable 
case, be of the smallest use to them. We think it 
most desirable that the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, 
to whatever calling he may betake himself, have 
any reason to regret the time and labour which he 
spent in preparing himself to be examined. 

‘* Nor do we think that we should render any ser- 
vice to India by inducing her future rulers to neg- 
lect, in their earlier years, European literature and 
science for studies specially Indian. We believe 
that men who have been engaged, up to twenty- 
one or twenty-two, in studies which have no im- 
mediate connexion with the business of any-profes- 
sion, and of which the effect is merely to open, to 
invigorate, and to enrich the mind, will generally 
be found, in the business of every profession, 
superior to men who have, at eighteen or nineteen, 
devoted themselves to the special studies of their 
calling. The most illustrious English jurists have 
been men who have never opened a law-book till 
after the close of a distinguished academical career ; 
nor is there any reason to believe that they would 
have been greater lawyers if they had passed, in 
drawing pleas and conveyances, the time which 
they gave to Thucydides, to Cicero, and to Newton. 
The duties of a civil servant of the East India 
Company are of so high a nature that in his case it 
is particularly desirable that an excellent general 
education, such as may enlarge and strengthen his 
understanding, should precede the special education 
which must qualify him to despatch the business of 
his cutcherry.” 

According to this plan, the Indian vernacular 
languages are excluded from the preliminary course 
of study, though the classical languages of the East, 
Sanscrit and Arabic, are retained. These classical 
languages are by no means without intrinsic value 
in the eyes both of philologists and of men of taste. 
The Sanscrit is the great parent stock from which 
most of the vernacular languages of India are 
derived, and stands to them in a relation similar 
to that in which the Latin stands to the French, 
the Italian, the Spanish, and the Portuguese. 
The Arabic has contributed, though not in the 
same degree with the Sanscrit, to the formation 
of the vocabularies of India; and it is the source 
from which all the Mahometan nations draw their 
religion, their jurisprudence, and their science. 
These two languages are already studied by a few 
young men at the great English seats of learning. 
They can be learned as well here as in the East; 
and they are not likely to be studied in the East 
unless some attention has been paid to them here. 
It will, we apprehend, very seldom happen that a 
candidate will offer himself for examination in 
Sanscrit cr in Arabic; but, as such instances may 
occur, we think it expedient to include those lan- 
guages in the list of subjects. 

Passing over the detailed reasons for adopting 
each branch of study, and the description of the 
subjects included under the several heads, we sub- 
join the tabular list, with the proposed schedule of 
marks, indicating the value attached to the scheme 
of examination. 

“<Tt will be necessary that a certain number of 
marks should be assigned to each subject, and that 
the place of a candidate should be determined by 
the sum total of the marks which he has gained. 
The marks ought, we conceive, to be distributed 
among the subjects of examination in such a manner 
that no part of the kingdom, and no class of 
schools, shall exclusively furnish servants to the 
East India Company. It would be grossly unjust, 
for example, to the great academical institutions 
of England, not to allow skill in Greek and Latin 
versification to have a considerable share in deter- 
mining the issue of the competition, Skill in 
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Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, no direct 
tendency to form a judge, a financier, or a diplo- 
matist. But the youth who does best what all the 
ablest and most ambitious youths about him are 
trying to do well will generally prove a superior 
man; nor can we doubt that an accomplishment 
ty which Fox and Canning, Grenville and Wel- 
lesley, Mansfield and Tenterden first distinguished 
themselves above their fellows, indicates power of 
mind which, properly trained and directed, may do 
great service to the State. On the other hand, we 
must remember that in the north of this island the 
art of metrical composition in the ancient languages 
is very little cultivated, and that men so eminent 
as Dugald Stewart, Horner, Jeffrey, and Mackin- 
tosh would probably have been quite unable to 
write a good copy of Latin alcaics, or to translate 
ten lines of Shakspeare into Greek iambics. We 
wish to see such a system of examination established 
as shall not exclude from the service of the East 
India Company either a Mackintosh or a Tenter- 
den, either a Canning or a Horner. We have, 
with an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and by all places of liberal 
education, framed the following scale, which we 
venture to submit for your consideration :— 
“English language and literature :— 





Composition ... See 500 
History ... re 500 
General literature 500 
1,500 
Greek 750 
Latin 750 
French 375 
German ... 375 
Italian iti ee ae 375 
Mathematics, pure and mixed... 1,000 
Natural sciences < 500 
Moral sciences 500 
Sanscrit ... 375 
Arabic 375 
6,875” 


We defer till some other time the notice of the 
last part of the Report, bearing on the special 
studies to be pursued by those admitted at the East 
India College. The proposals as to opening the ser- 
vice, of which we have here given the leading out- 
lines, are of the greatest importance, and will exert a 
powerful influence on the seats of learning through- 
out the whole country. If this great plan for the 
Tndia civil service is carried out, a similar system 
ought to be organized for admission to the higher 
departments of the civil service at home. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tart Committee of the Forbes’ Memorial have 
adopted two of the forms suggested at the preli- 
minary meetings of the late Professor's friends, 
namely, an annual medal, with the prize of books 
to be awarded to the most distinguished student of 
Natural History in the Government School of 
Mines, and a marble bust to be placed in the Hall 
of the Museum of Practical Geology ; and we trust 
that if the subscriptions permit, of which we en- 
fertain little doubt, some arrangement will be made 
tor the presentation ofa portrait to the Gallery of 
the Royal Society. All this might be accomplished 
with about 500/., and as nearly 150/. have been 
collected on opening the subscription, it will 
not be difficult to raise the necessary funds. In 
a volume of Professor Forbes’ literary contributions 
to this journal, which will be published in the 
course of the week, there will be a lithographic 
sketch, so characteristic of the late lamented natu- 
ralist, as to show that ample materials exist for the 
attainment of a correct likeness. 

The death of the venerable president of Mag- 
dalen College has removed a link which had long 
united the present with former times at Oxford. 
Martin Routh was born in September, 1755, in the 
reign of George II. His survival till the seven- 
teenth year of Queen Victoria’s reign has given 
occasion to many historical reflections by news- 








paper chroniclers and journalists. Most of these 
relate merely to the remote period of his birth, and 
the enumeration of memorable events might have 
been suggested by the death of John Smith, aged 
100, at Kensington Workhouse, or any other cen- 
tenarian Englishman. What is really to the point 
has been well said in the obituary memoir in ‘The 
Times,’ where we are told that ‘‘the President of 
Magdalen had known Dr. Theophilus Leigh, 
Master of Balliol, the contemporary of Addison, 
who had pointed out to him the situation of 
Addison’s rooms; had seen Dr. Johnson, in his 
brown wig, scrambling up the steps of University 
College; had been told by a lady of her aunt, who 
had seen Charles II. walking round the parks at 
Oxford (when the Parliament was held there during 
the plague of London), with his dogs, and turning 
by the crosspath to the other side, when he saw the 
heads of houses coming.” In more unromantic 
fact, it is added, that “ Dr. Routh had admitted 
183 Fellows, 243 demies, and 162 choristers.”” In 
the annals of Oxford, Dr. Routh’s memory will long 
be cherished as a man of urbanity and worth, as 
well as of distinction and learning. In the litera- 
ture of our country he will ever be distinguished as 
the author of the ‘ Reliquiz Sacre,” a work which 
sustained the old reputation of the English Univer- 
sities for classical and ecclesiastical learning. Dr. 
Parr said that ‘“‘no such work had been oftered to 
Englishmen for a century ;” and of the author he 
said, ‘‘ Martin Routh is of the right stamp; or- 
thodox, not intolerant; profound, not obscure; 
wary, not sceptical; very, very, very learned, not 
pedantic at all.” This well merited laus a laudato 
happily expresses the characteristics of Dr. Routh, 
both as a man and as an author. The first two 
volumes of the ‘ Reliquize Sacre’ were published in 
1814, the third in 1815. Among Dr. Routh’s 
other works, is an edition of ‘ Burnet’s History of 
his own Times.’ 

We noticed last week the appearance of a strange 
pamphlet in Paris announcing the existence of an 
unpublished manuscript tale by Sir Walter Scott, 
called ‘Moredun.’ The story toldin the pamphlet 
was, it will be remembered, to the effect that when 
Sir Walter was in Paris, collecting materials for 
his ‘ History of Napoleon,’ he learned that an old 
German monomaniac was pining away, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility under which he found 
himself of obtaining a manuscript from the great 
romancer; that he (Sir Walter), being teased by his 
daughter Anne, consented to give the maniac a 
manuscript tale which he happened to have by 
him, and that he wrote a letter to William Spencer, 
a friend of his, charging him to convey the manu- 
script to the lunatic, and explaining the circum- 
stances under which it was given. It may be re- 
membered also, that we expressed great doubts of 
the truth of the story, and that we justified those 
doubts by the fact that the translated letter of Sir 
Walter to Spencer—which was the only thing in 
the way of proof given in support of it—was too 
full of French idiomatic phrases to be a real trans- 
lation. Within the last week, the possessor of the 
manuscript, a M. Cabany, has communicated to one 
of the Paris journals an exact copy of the alleged 
original of Sir Walter's letter to Spencer. This 
copy shows that our objection was well founded, 
for the French version of it is by no means a 
literal translation. But, at the same time, the 
letter is of such a nature, that we are bound to 
confess that Sir Walter may have written it. That, 
however, he really did, it requires more serious 
proof than the mere assertion of an unknown 
French gentleman. Here it is :— 

“ Paris, 4th Nov. 1826, 

“My DEAR W: S . I am constrained 
to make of this note a letter of initials, for I am 
not quite satisfied with myself in agreeing to write 
it: and there is no saying into whose hands it may 
fall. The story which Anne has told me about 
your daft friend, the foreign monomaniac, is as 
clearly the case of a man who requires to be cog- 
nosced as I ever met with; but as it appears to 
me that she has taken it most ridiculously to heart, 
we have brought our discussion of it to a conclu- 
sion, by my consenting to her doing what you 











could not be told of until she had received the per- 
mission of papa. She has possessed herself, for a 
long time past, of a tale which I had at one time 
the intention of making the first of a series of such 
things drawn from the history of Scotland,—a 
notion which I afterwards gave up. For Anne, 
however, that story has ever possessed a great charm, 
and I allowed her to keep it, because I was under 
the impression that a mere story which offers no 
particular merits but those of events and a plot, 
would not appear advantageously amongst works 
which had the higher object of painting character. 
That would be to take a step backwards, which 
would never do. Besides, as far as I can recollect, 
there are a great many anachronisms and freedoms 
used in the persons and places which are not in 
keeping with the character of historian, to which I 
now aspire. I consider, then, that in authorizing 
my daughter to give you that work as a panacea 
for the imaginary ills of a foreign monomaniac, I 
only permit a change of proprietorship. At the 
same time. in allowing Anne to make a present to 
you of what is but a trifle after all, I must make a 
most serious stipulation regarding it, for I tell you 
candidly that I believe W 8 himself to be 
the real malade imaginaire. That stipulation is, 
that if at any time you take the fancy of publishing 
the tale, you will do so with the initials only, and 
that you will do all that you can in fairness do to 
countenance the idea that it is a bairn of your 
ain. I wish I could do something for you person- 
ally, of some less doubtful character than of 
humouring the caprice of a daft man; but you 
know how I am placed at present. Believe, how- 
ever, that you have no more sincere friend than 
Wi 5.” 

A letter has been addressed to the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company by Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby, the well-known auctioneer of literary 
property, remonstrating against certain deformities 
and failures in the management, and announcing, 
that at the next general meeting of the sharehold- 
ers, it is his intention to propose that the number 
of Directors be increased from eight to nine; that 
on the customary retirement of three Directors, 
two only shall be eligible for re-election, the third 
to bechosen anew from the body of shareholders; and 
that the general meetings shall be held, and detailed 
scatements of accounts presented half-yearly, in- 
stead of yearly. Now that a million of the share- 
holders’ money has been expended upon the under- 
taking, and it has been found necessary to pledge 
the concern in its present unfinished state for 
300,0007. more, the shares having fallen in the 
money-market to nearly half their original value, it 
is but natural that the losers should begin to throw 
stones. ‘There is, however, much reason in Mr. 
Sotheby’s complaints. He comments with amus- 
ing severity on the ‘ first impressions” of strangers 
entering the Crystal Palace. ‘Instead of being 
able to contemplate the wonderful and most exalt- 
ing part of the whole building, its grandness and 
sublimity, they find themselves hustled together, 
and see nothing before them but eating and drink- 
ing ;’ and as the department is advertised to be 
let, it is presumed to have been a failure, instead of 
a source of revenue. Mr. Sotheby then protests 
against the frightful monsters from the temple of 
Abou-Simbel, and the gorgeous colouring of the 
whole of the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures, 
not forgetting the Elgin Marbles. The Alhambra 
Court, he, however, considers the perfection of de- 
corative skill, and proposes to put the entire Court 
of Lions in a glass case. There is one suggestion 
in Mr. Sotheby’s letter which we think particu- 
larly worthy of attention, and itis that space should 
be offered, free of charge, to all who are merely 
exhibitors. They who sell should pay rent, but 
not they only who exhibit. The attractions of 1851 
in this respect live vividly in the remembrance of 
visitors, and no amount of fine arts seems to atone 
for the disappointment. 

The sale of the books, manuscripts, and collection, 
of the late Mr. J. Crofton Croker, took place last 
week, at the rooms of Messrs. Rottick and Simpson, 
and excited great interest among archeologists. 


Among the books were several lots of pamphlets 
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ballads, broadsides, and other curious documents, 
collected by Mr. Croker for a history of popular 
Irish literature. Among the manuscripts the most 
remarkable were ‘The Urmonde Papers,’ relating 
to the period between the Restoration of Charles 
II. and the Revolution of 1688. The museum of 
antiquities contained many rare and curious relics, 
among which the alleged wedding-ring of Shak- 
speare and Ann Hathaway seems, for the price, 
71. 5s., to be of doubtful authenticity. The Celtic 
antiquities were more genuiue, and sold for better 
prices. 

Another member of the French Academy has 
departed this life, M. Baour-Lormian. He was 
one of the least distinguished of the learned cor- 
poration, his ‘‘literary baggage,” as the French 
would say, consisting only of a translation of Ossian, 
of another of Jerusalem Delivered, and of an 
original tragedy, long since completely forgotten, 
called Omasis. It was from his translation of 
Ossian that the first Napoleon conceived his enthu- 
siastic admiration of that work. In gratitude to 
the translator, the Emperor gave him a pension, 
and Baour received it regularly until his downfall. 
He then impudently solicited a pension from the 
Bourbons. ‘But you received one from the 
usurper !”’ was the objection made by the trium- 
phant faction. ‘‘Ah!” cried Baour, ‘‘ what could 
Ido? The fellow vould brand me with a pension !” 
The reply caused a smile and he got his money. 

Viscomte D'Almeida, a Portuguese poet of 
great reputation, has just died. He was a prose 
writer of considerable ability, and played a leading 
part in politics. 

A pension of 507. has been granted, during the 
past week, to the widow of the late Dr. Kitto, 
whose labours in Biblical literature have been of 
much popular usefulness. 

We learn from Paris that M. de Barante has 
published the first volume of a ‘History of the 
Directory.’ Such a work was naturally called for 
after the success of his remarkable ‘ History of the 
National Convention.’ 

The postage of letters between England and 
France has at length been reduced one-half. On 
and after Monday next, the charge for a letter 
between London and Paris, not exceeding a quar- 
ter of an ounce, will be 4d. 

Mdlle. Rimblot, one of the most promising 
young actresses of the Theatre Francais, has just 
died. 

Verdi's J! Trovatero has been produced at the 
Theatre Italien, at Paris. It obtained more suc- 
cess than Verdi and his friends had anticipated, 
but it is doubtful whether the success will be 
lasting. Certain it is that the ablest musical critics 
in that city by no means assign him the lofty place 
which his admirers claim for him. As a whole, 
the Trovatero is very unequal, but some imorceauc 
are fine, and one, a sort of miserere, is strikingly 
original. The libretto, however, is execrable, even 
for an Italian libretto—and that is saying a good 
deal. The only other piece of musical news we 
receive from Paris, is that Madame Agalde has 
been re-engaged at the Opera Comique, and has re- 
appeared with success in Galathée. 

The Christmas pantomimes, burlesques, extrava- 
ganzas, and other theatrical entertainments of the 
season are of the ordinary kind, and we have little 
to record of unusual merit or novelty. At Drury 
Lane the pantomime is full of boisterous fun and 
practical jokes; the gymnastics of the Italian 
Brothers, a travestie of Jullien’s Allied Armies’ 
Quadrille, and other miscellanies, forming part of 
the entertainment. At the Haymarket, a genuine 
pantomime is also presented, being the second ever 
produced at that theatre. At the Princess’s there 
is alsoa well-sustained pantomime. At the other 
West-end theatres various burlesques and extrava- 
ganzas are presented, gorgeous and brilliant as 
spectacles, but with little attractiveness of any 
higher kind, with the exception of Mr. F. Tal- 
fourd’s Eastern fairy tale of Alon Hassan, at St. 
James's; and Mr. Planché’s extravaganza of the 
Yellow Dwarf, or the King of the Golden islands, 
at the Olympic. This is in Mr. Planche’s best 
style, sparkling all through with wit and pleasantry ; 





while the acting of Mr. Robson, as the Yellow 
Dwarf, is far superior to what is generally looked 
for insuch pieces. The contrast is great between 
this extravaganza and the similar piece at the 
Lyceum, the scene of Mr. Planché’s former 
successes in this style of entertainment. Mr. 
Brough’s fairy tale of Prince Prettypet and the 
Buttery is very dull; but the satisfaction of the 
house is secured by the brilliancy of the scenes, as 
presented by Mr. Beverley, the cleverness of the 
stage mechanics, as managed by Mr. Sloman, and 
the excellence of the music and the ballet. At the 
Adelphi and other houses, the jokes on the subject 
of the war are in very bad taste, and spoil other- 
wise good entertainments. At Sadler's Wells, at 
the houses at the City end, and at the Surrey and 
Victoria, the Christmas amusements are of the 
kind suited to the audiences by whom the houses 
are habitually frequented. To a stranger the 
people here is the greatest show. Boxing-night at 
the Surrey is a sight not to be forgotten by any 
student of ‘‘ye customs and manners of ye Eng- 
lish.” M. Jullien’s Second Series of Concerts at 
Covent Garden will probably prove as successful as 
the former series at Drury Lane ; at least the pro- 
gramme shows that no exertion will be spared to 
make them attractive. The miscellaneous enter- 
tainments of the metropolis at this season would 
require a long paragraph for their bare enumera- 
tion; and they are of endless variety, such as 
Astley’s, Albert Smith’s Mont Blanc, the Poly- 
technic, the Panopticon, the Aztecs and the Earth- 
men, Dr. Kahn's Models of the Human Frame, and 
Mr. Wyld’s Model of Sebastopol; besides Pano- 
ramas and Dioramas, Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
works, the Turkish Museum, the entertainments of 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hudson, the Battle of the 
Alma at Burford’s Panorama, and many other 
objects instructive and entertaining. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEoLoGIcaL.— Dee. 13th.—Sir C. Lyell, V.P., 
in the chair.—J. Colquhoun, Esq., G. Burnaud, 
Esq., and Dr. Grindrod, were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read :---1. ‘On 
some Fossiliferous Deposits of the Drift Period,’ 
by J. Prestwich, Esq., F.G.S. Three localities 
were described in detail. Ist, At Fisherton, near 
Salisbury, drift-beds are found along the whole 
length of valleys in the chalk plains near Salisbury, 
but these particular beds never reach to any great 
height up the sides of the slopes. They are com- 
posed of flint and chalk rubble, sand, clay, and 
brick-earth, in various proportions. Three of these 
small valleys are confluent at Salisbury, and on the 
fianks of the one running up past Wilton and 
Tisherton the best sections are obtained. Bones 
and teeth of red deer, ox, elephant, and rhino- 
ceros are found in the brick-work; and Mr. J. 
Brown, F.G.S8., has collected twelve species of 
land-shells and eight of fresh-water shells, all of 
which are identical with living species. 2nd, At 

Year Farm, between Grove Ferry station and the 
Reculvers, this deposit, like that last described, 
is spread over the base of a hill sloping down to a 
river-valley; it is mainly gravel and sand. Bones 
of the ox, and four fresh-water shells occur, with 
remains of Balamus (marine), and numerous marine 
Cytheres, Srd, At Shacklewell-lane, West Hack- 
ney. Here a section is afforded—lIst, of brick- 
earth ; 2nd, flint, gravel, and sand; 38rd, sandy 
clay ; and 4th, sand and gravel. The clay contains 
the bones of a largeanimal (cx ?), the stems and leaves 
of trees, with thirteen fresh-water and ten land 
shells, all of recent species. The author considers 
these new localities of fossiliferous pleistocene de- 
posits as belonging to a geological horizon, marked 
by other similar deposits in the South of England (as 
at Clacton, Copford, Brentford, Grays, &c.), and on 
the opposite coast of France, which indicates a 
terrestrial epoch subsequent to the glacial period 
and to the original excavation of the existing 
valleys; but previous to the re-excavation of the 
valleys after the dispersion of the superficial 
gravels of the district. The out-spread of these 
last-named gravels Mr, Prestwich regards as pro- 
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bably due to a powerful and sudden aqueous 
agency. The author considers that at the period 
of the old valley deposits, the relations of the 
sea and land very nearly approached those at 
present existing; for, among other reasons, these 
fossiliferous beds referred to bear evidence of being 
more and more of a marine character as they 
near the existing coast-line. Of the fossils, the 
mammals are of extinct forms, excepting the 
stag, and perhaps the ox. As to the shells, Mr, 
Prestwich observes that although many of the spe- 
cies are distinct at these several deposits, yet all 
agree in being identical with recent forms, and are 
such as, for the most part, are associated in like 
positions and under like conditions at the present 
day, the special differences being necessarily due 
to local difference of conditions of the land and 
water. The author reserves for a future commu- 
nication the other series of fossiliferous pleisto- 
cene deposits of more ancient date, as well as 
the consideration of the whole subject of the 
drift period. 2. ‘On Land Surfaces beneath the 
Drift Gravel Beds,’ by R. G. Austen, Esq, 
Sec. G.S. In this paper attention was called to 
the importance of well observing all traces of old 
terrestrial surface beneath the gravels. The author 
first referred to the unmistakable instance he 
had already recorded as occurring at Peasemarsh, 
near Guildford, but which Mr. P. Martin had 
lately appeared disinclined to admit. ‘Il'wo other 
instances in that vicinity, in the Tillingbourne and 
neighbouring valleys, are now added by the author. 
Two more have been noted in the Isle of Wight, 
and Mr. Austen records ‘another as presented in 
the cliff near Dieppe. After noticing the pre- 
sent physical conditions of the chalk district of 
northern France with the bedded clays, gravels, 
and sands overlying the plateaux, and the miscel- 
laneous accumulations in the valleys, the author 
intimates that in his opinion the wealden and chalk 
areas were destitute of detritus before the drift- 
gravel period, and presented a terrestrial surface, 
the peaty portions of which are occasionally met 
with preserved, as in the instances above stated; 
that the wide expanse of gravel surface of the 
North of France and the South of England is due 
to a more or less tranquil accumulation of materials 
in an extensive basin of fresh water, modified 
occasionally by the action of ice-flces; and that 
subsequent to the elevation of this area, the chalk 
valleys have been formed by the very slow process 
of the removal of the chalk by atmospheric water, 
and the gravelly materials, so undermined, have 
been subject to various modifications at the lower 
levels. Mr. Austen considers that the data to be 
obtained as to the solution of lime in rain-water, 
and to other effects of sub-aerial agency, may 
supply a guidance in future researches as to the 
lapse of time from the clevation of the gravel-beds 
to the present day, and thus afford some basis for 
the calculation of a geological chronology. 


Antiqvanins.— Dec. 7th.—Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, V.P., in the chair. M. Frederic Troyon, of 
Bel Air, near Lausanne, was unanimously elected a 
Foreign Member, and the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows :—Sir Gilbert Heathcoate, 
Bart., M.P. ; the Venerable Archdeaccn Harrison ; 
the Rev. Arnold Jones; the Rev. Hugh Jones, 
D.D. ; Mr. Robert Whitbourn ; Mr. Henry Hut- 
tam; Mr. Jokn Harland; and Mr. Bosworth 
Thurston. Mr. Grimsley, of Oxford, exhibited 
specimens of tiles in imitation of medieval ones 
used for ‘joggling.” These tiles can be made 
with great rapidity, and itis believed that their 
revival may be turned to practical use. Mr. Collier, 
V.P., read some remarks on a State MS. in the 
library of Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, This 
MS. was of the time of Henry the Eighth. This 
volume includes entries of all the payments made 
by the Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, compris- 
ing disbursements for rewards, and gratuities to 
| ambassadors and their suites, the construction and 
| Tepair of royal palaces, for the clothing and 
; equipment of soldiers, the outfits of ships of war, 
| the maintenance of the Royal Family, annuities 
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allowed to men of learning and science, and, in fact, 
for every department of the State. The MS. is 
written in a large hand by a person named William 
Phillips. The book bears on the cover the fol- 
lowing title: —‘‘ The Counterpain of the King’s 
Boke of Paymentes, madeby Bryan Tuke, Treasurer 
of his Chamber, begynning the tirst day of October, 
Anno XX. Regis Henrici Octavi.” 

Dee. 14th. — Admiral W. H. Smyth, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Leone Levi, Esq., 
Lecturer on Mercantile Law at King’s College, 
was elected Fellow of the Society. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo exhibited a flint celt found in the 
summer of the present year by workmen engaged 
in dredging the bed of the river Thames near 
Hampton Court. Mr. J. Henry Parker read a 
continuation of his remarks ‘On the Architectural 
Features of the French Churches,’ which he illus- 
trated by the exhibition of a profusion of drawings 
executed under his direction by M. Bouet, a 
French artist. Sir Henry Ellis, in a letter to the 
Viscount Mahon, President, communicated ‘ An 
Account of a Convent of English Nuns formerly 
settled at Louvain, in South Brabant.’ In the year 
1797, the Abbé Mann communicated to the Society 
‘An Account of Religious Establishments made by 
English Catholics on the Continent of Europe.’ 

_ This included a ‘Notice of the Augustine Nuns of 
Louvain, of which Mistress Mary Wiseman was 
the founder.” The paper now brought to their 
notice is entitled ‘Brief Notes of the Beginning 
and Progress of the Monastery of Saint Monica, in 
Louvain.’ Elizabeth Sherley, of Sherley, in Lei- 
cestershire, was chosen sub-p rioress, and her death 
occurred in 1641. The first superior was Mary 
Wiseman; the second, Magdalen Throgmorton, of 
Coughton, in Warwickshire; the third, Winifred 
Thimbleby, of Ernam, in Lincolnshire ; the fourth, 
Marina Plowden, of Plowden, in Shropshire ; and 
the sixth superior, Delphina Sheldon, daughter 
of Edward Sheldon, of Barton, in Oxfordshire. 
Among the professed nuns at different periods were 
six members of noble English families—namely, 
Frances Parker, daughter of Lord Morley; Mary 
Constable, daughter of Viscount Dunbar; Gertrude 
Thimbleby, daughter of Lord Aston; and Ursula 
Stafford, daughter of William Howard, Viscount 
Stafford, beheaded in 1664. The Monastery being 
crowded, another was erected at Bruges. 

Dec. 21st.—John P. Collier, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair. Several gentlemen were 
proposed as Fellows. Mr. Thomas Edward Twis- 
den was elected Fellow. The Rev. Thomas Hugo 
presented to the Society several casts of inscriptions 
by prisoners confined for political offences in the 
Beauchamp Tower, in the Tower of London. These 
included the names of Edward Smalley, William 
Tyrrell, Henry Cockyn, George Gyfford, Thomas 
Rooper, and Charles Bailey. The Secretary exhi- 
bited several objects found during the works for 
drainage in the city of Salisbury, which had been 
entrusted to his care by Mr. Edward C. Brodie. 
They included a leaden compal (a pilgrim’s token 
or badge), bearing a shield charged with the arms of 
Mortimer ; a knife, with a carved ivory handle; a 
ring of brass ; and an object in copper, having ap- 
pended to it two lozenge-shaped escutcheons, 
charged with the arms of Montacute and Grandi- 
son, On this last, Mr. Watford offered some re- 
marks in illustration, observing that a similar object 
was preserved in the collection of the British 
Museum, and that it probably denoted an alliance 
between the houses of Montacute and Grandison. 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols communicated an account, 
by Mr. Thomas Gill, of Earingwold, Yorkshire, of 
excavations by the latter gentleman on the site of 
a Roman Villa, at Oulston, near Earingwold, 
which led to the discovery of a large portion of a 
very fine tesselated pavement, drawings of which 
were exhibited to the meeting. The Society then 
adjourned over the Christmas recess to the 11th of 
January. 


_ Nomtsmatic.—Dec, 21st.—J. B. Bergne, Esq., 
in the chair. Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a mould 
for casting Roman large brass coins, found at Cas 





yor, in Northamptonshire. Mr. Smith remarked 
that this is the only mould that has ever been met 
with for casting coins of so large a size. Mr. 
Evans read a curious paper on the errors which 
have, at different times, been committed by the 
engravers who had been entrusted with the engrav- 
ing of the dies for different coins and medals. 
Some of these errors are of a ludicrous nature, as, 
for instance, in one case where, by a mistaken 
legend, Ferdinand II. has been described as a D. D. 
Mr, Evans also enumerated several cases in which 
virtues had been superstitiously assigned to parti- 
cular coins, as preservatives from gunshot wounds, 
dysentery, fever, and other illnesses. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
_ Institute of Actuaries, will meet on the 8th inst., 
and not on the Ist, as stated on the card. 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday. -— Geological, 8 p.m.— (1. On a Submerged 
Forest at Fort Lawrence, Nova Scotia. By 
J. W. Dawson, Esq., F.G.S.; 2, On some 
new small Reptilian Remains from Purbeck. 
By Professor Owen, F.G.S.; 3, On a large 
Fossil Cuttle-fish from the Kimmeridge 
Clay. By Professor Owen, F.G.S.; 4. On 
the Tertiary Beds of Cassel and its vicinity. 
By W. J. Hamilton Esq., President.) 
J Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m, 
Thursday.—Photographie, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 
Friday.—Archeological Institute, 4p.m. 

= Botanical, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 

The Remains of Bossuct.—The long-lost tomb of 
Bossuet has been discovered in the cathedral of 
Meaux. Onthefifteenthoflast November the leaden 
coffin was opened by order of the Bishop. The 
folds of linen that covered Bossuet’s head were cut 
away with a pair of scissors, and the features were 
seen to be very little changed, considering that the 
body had been buried a century and a half.. The 
head was leaning a little to the right, like to that of 
a person asleep. The left part of the face was 
exceedingly well preserved, and at once reminded 
the lookers-on of Rigaud’s portrait of Bossuet. 
The white hair, and the moustaches and imperial 
were visible. When it was known that the features 
could be seen, the cathedral was crowded. Glass 
was fixed over the face so as to preserve it from the 
external air, and a funeral service was performed, 
at which the bishop officiated. Pontifical orna- 
ments covered the coffin; a crosier was placed 
close to it; and Bossuet once more appeared as 
bishop in his own cathedral. After the mass the 
crowd walked round to see the features of the de- 
ceased. The coffin was replaced in the evening in the 
vault.—Household Words. 


Mazzini’s Europe-—A publisher in the United 
States has commissioned M. W. Thomas to make 
an offer to M. Mazzini for the purchase of a work 
to be entitled ‘ Memoirs of Revolutionary Europe 
from 1830 to the present time,’ which, it is under- 
stood, M. Mazzini is now composing. The terms 
offered are $2000 per volume of 400 pages, S8vo., 
to be paid on the completion of each volume, with 
four per cent. interest in the mean time. M. 
Mazzini will be requested to state beforehand the 
number of volumes in which his work will appear, 
and the periods at which they will be ready.— 
American Literary Gazette. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


In crown 8vo, Vol. X., with Steel Pla‘es and Autographs, price 4s.; 
cloth ; and Part XXXVIL., price ls., sewed, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 

Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. With copious Notes, 
the Authors’ last Corrections, Improvements, and Enlargements. 
To be published in Eighteen Month'y Volumes, and in Parts, in 
order to place within the reach of all classes a more complete 
History of England than any extant. Now ready, in ten vols., 
with 60 Steel Plates, HUME AND SMOLLETT COMPLETE, 
price 4(s., cloth. 

London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 











JAMES NISBET AND CO’S 
LIST. 


I. 


THE TASK. By Wirtram Cowrrr. 
With upwards of Fifty Engravings on Wood from 
Drawings by Birket Foster, 18s, cloth gilt extra, 


It, 


EXCELSIOR: Helps to Progress in Reli- 
gion, Science, and Literature, Vol. Il, with many 
Illustrations, 4s. cloth, 

Itt, 

THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF ST. PAUL: 


Being a Life of the Apostle, designed for Youth, By 
the Author of “The* Faithful Promiser,” &e, With 


many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


Iv. 

EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN; 
or, Conversations on the Gospel Story. Illustrated with 
Twelve large Engravings, by Gilbert, 4to, 3s, 6d, plain; 
5s. coloured, 

y. 


GERMANY DURING THE INSUR- 
RECTIONS OF 1848. Crown 8yvo, 6s, cloth, 


VIL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAL- 
DENSIAN CHURCH IN THE VALLEYS OF 
PIEDMONT, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By JANE LOUISA WILLYAMS, Author of 
“Chillon,” &e. With a Preface by the Rev, Dr. GILLY, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 

VIT. 


PRECES PAULINE. The Devotions of 
St. Paul, Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


VIII, 


THE CHRISTIAN ANNOTATOR; or, 
Notes and Queries on Scriptural Subjects, Vol. I. 
8s, 6d, cloth. 

Ix. 


THE MIND OF JESUS: Being a Sequel 
to “The Words of Jesus.” By the Author of “The 
Faithful Promiser.” Royal 32mo, 8d. sewed; 1s, cloth, 


x 


A Third Volume of ELLEN MONTGO- 
MERY’S BOOKCASE: Being a Second Volume of 
“Mrs, Rutherford’s Children.” 18mo, 1s, 6d, cloth, 


xI 


a . 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE; or, Worldly 
Conformity. With an Introduction by the Rey. ED- 
WARD K. ELLIOTT, Vicar of Broadwater. Feap, 
8vo, 3s, 6d, [ Ready. 

XII. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT 
FRANCIS WALKER, M.A., Curate of Purleigh, Essex. 
With a Selection from his Correspondence and other 
MSS. By the Rev. THOMAS PYNE, M.A., Incumbent 
of Hook, Surrey, Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. cloth, 


XIII, 


JOURNAL OF A DEPUTATION sent 
to the EAST by the COMMITTEE of the MALTA 
PROTESTANT COLLEGE in 1849, 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Plates and Maps, 12s. cloth, 


XIV. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. H. W. 
HEWITSON, Dirleton, By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

xy. 

IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE 
BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rev. THOMAS 
BINNEY. Thirty-fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
sewed; 2s. 6d, cloth, 


THE 


XVI. 


A MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF THE 
REV. J. H. EVANS, Edited by the Rev. J. JOYCE 
EVANS, M.A, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, cloth, 

XVII. 


CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY; being a 
Brief Historical Sketch of the Armenian Race and 
Church, with some Account of their Doctrines, Rites, 
&e, By the Rev. F. G, O, DWIGHT, Constantinople, 
Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth, ° 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for Janvary, 
1855. No. CCCCLXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

The Conduct of the War. 

Civilization: The Census.—Education. 

Zaidee: a Romance.—Part II. 

Rural Economy of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Thackeray and his Novels. 

Peace and Patriotism: a Letter to Irenwus. 

The Story of the Campaign.—Part 41. Written ina Tent in 
the Crimea.—IX. The Position before Sebastopo].—X. Commence- 
ment of the Siege.—XI. Attack on Balaklavya.—XII. First Action 
of Inkermann, October 26. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post 3s., contains :— 
The State and Prospects of Spain.’ A Second Batch of Danish Bal- 
The Latest Acquisition of Russia | _ lads. 
—The River Amoor. | Paris Demolished and Paris Em- 
Field Sports in Foreign Lands. bellished. 
oe 's View ofthe Campaign | The Hospital Nurse.—An Epi- 
of 1 | ““sode of the War. Founded on 
Raward Forbes. | Fact. 
An Inedited Fragment. ! The Old Civilians. 
Alwyn’s First Wife.—Part I. | The Ten Days’ Session, 
Alectryomania. ! Alma—Inkerman. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for JANUARY. No. CCCCIX. 
The Elopement. : 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. By Sir Nathaniel. 
The Sister of the Hotel Dieu. By Dudley Costello, 
A Farewell to 1854. By Nicholas Michell. 
Baden-Baden in the Winter. 
Polperro. By Florentia. 
The Sick Man and his Prospects. 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century. By Alexander Andrews. 
Christmas Eve—185t. By Mary C. F. Monck 
Wanted a Wife! 
AWaking Dream. By Mrs. Bushby. 
Songs of the War. By J. E. Carpenter. 
Heroic Incidents of the War. 
Sybilline Leaves. By G. W. Thornbury. 
Diary of a First Winter in Rome—1854. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ss MISCELLANY.—Price Half-a- 
Crown, or by Post Three Shillings. 
CONTENTS for JANUARY. No. CCXVII. 

The Spenithrift. A Tale of the Last Ceatury. By W. Harrison 

Ainsworth, Esq. Hook I.—Chapters I., I1., III., and LY. 

Things in General. 

John Gibson Lockhart. 

Don Alonzo de Tabera. By John Oxenford, 

Edmund Waller. 

The Ecrivain Public. By Dudley Costello. 

The Last Words. By Mary C. F. Monck. 

Winter in the Crimea. 

Miss Letty Larkins’s First Drive in a Hansom, 

War; and the Paris Mesmerists. 

Only Visions. ” By E. P. Rowsell, 

New Year’s Adventures of a Box of Ronbons. By the Flaneur. 

Inkerman, the City of Caves. 

London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


; ae DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, Price 2s. 6d., cortains :— 
Janus the Double-Faced. 
Snow-Flakes for the New Year. 
Foreign Crime and Credulity. 
The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.—No. I. 
The Lichtensteiners ; or, Convert- Makers.—Part I. 
Educational Experiments in Ireland. 
An Antique Dream. 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq. 
How shall we Deal with the War? 
10. Gossiping Reco!lections of the Old Crystal Palace. 
11, Winter Life and Scenery. 
12. Strife by the Darro. 
13. The Session Extraordinary. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 


‘THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JANUARY, 
Price 1s. 6d, \Commencing a New Volume) contains :— 
The History of Turkey—Porter, Lamartine, and Creasy. 
Why are Coals Dear? 
Our Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-four Poets. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Dryden—His Character and Writings. 
Expositors of Holy Scripture. 
7, Liberation of Religion Socicty—Recent Operations. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Tas GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 


HISTORICAL REVILW for JANUARY, which is the First 
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- of a New Volume, contains the following articles:—1!. Lord Ma- 


hon’s History of England. 2. Schools and School Inspectors. 3. 
The Tricolor on the Atlas. 4. The River Fleet. 5. The Antiquary 
in his Cups. 6. The Court of Exchequer in Ireland, with the Fac- 
simile of an ancient Drawing thereof. With Correspondence of 
Sylvanus Urban, Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews, Proceed- 
ings of Archeological Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Os1- 
vary, including Memoirs of Generals Sir George Cathcart, Fox- 
Strangways, Tylden, Goldie, and Ewart, Colonels Hunter- ‘Blair, 
Hood, and Alexander, Captain Nolan, Cardinal Mai, Professor 
Forbes, Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D., Mr. Charles Kemble, &c. &c. The 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE is peculiarly well suited for cireu- 
lation amongst the Members of Book Societies and for the tables of 
Public Reading Rooms. The Managers and Proprictors of such 
Institutions, as well as all persons interested in the spread of a 
sound and valuable literature, are respectfully invited to inspect 
the contents of its recent numbers. A Specimen Number will be 
sent, free, on receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Each 


i Illustrated with many Engravings. In cloth, elegant. 
CAROLINE, 2s. AGNES, 2s. STUYVESANT, 2s. 

“ Books so delightful to boys and girls of the school age as these 
Francvunia Stories I have never seen before. Ishould feel that my 
children had suffered a great loss in their moral education, if they 
failed to become acquainted with such characters as Stuyvesant, 

Caroline, Mary Bell, and the renowned Beechnut (the hero of the 
Tales). » Rev. Joun CuRWEN. 

“Three of the fascinating and heart-improving stories of the 
charming Abbott."—Curisrian WEEKLY News. 


A HOME-BOOK FOR CHILDREN OF 
ALL AGES. In foolscap $vo, price 2s. cloth, elegant. 

“It would be difficult to speak of this little volume more highly 
than we think.”—Ectecric Review. 

“Beautiful poetry and touching narratives alternate in this 
little volume. It belongs to a class of books that are always wel- 
come both to young and old, and that cannot be too greatly multi- 
plied.”—Curistian WEEKLY News. 


THE CHILD'S COMMENTATOR ON THE 
HOLY S°RIPTURES. By the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 
A New Edition, Illustrated with superior Engrayings. Complete 
in 2 vols., 10s. 6d. cloth (nearly 1000 pages). 

“4 book eminently attractive to the young. It is valuable as 
omitting nothing in the whole range of Biblical knowledge that 
can be considered important.”"—Unsion MaGazine. 


THE BIBLE STORY BOOK. By Rev. B. 
H. DRAPER. First and Second Series together in One Volume. 
Illustrated with a Frontispiece in Colours, and 16 Wood Engray- 
ings. Thirtieth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“These Bible Stories are worth a cart-load of the Sunday-school 
novels of the day.”—EvyaNGELicat MaGazINe. 


MARY AND HER MOTHER;; Scriptural 
Stories for Young Children. Fifth Edition, 18mo, with Fifteen 
superior Engravings, and a Frontispiece in Colours, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

““These are certainly the most simple and engaging scriptural 
stories we have seen. It is a delightful book for young children.” 


“THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS SHALL 
REAP IN JOY.” A Story for the Young. Translated from the 
German of FRANZ HOFFMAN, In 18mo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

“ Just such a book as ladies of every age would delight to ponder; 
and it may be, while doing so, they will dropa tear. It is largely 
fraught with encouragement. *—BRirisn BANNER. 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, No. II., price one shilling, 
YHE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. By 
CHARLES LEVER. With Il'ustrations by Piz. 
NEW NOVEL. 
THE HOUSE OF RABY; or, OUR LADY 


OF DARKNESS. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

“The Authoress Las displayed powers which are great enough 
to enable her to take a very lofty position amongst the writers of 
romance. * * ‘The House of Raby’ is one of the few romances 
of the day that will live.’—Daity News. 

crown Svo, price 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES FROM NATURE. By Dr. HER- 
MANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER, Author of 
“ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” With Illustra- 
tions by E. Hasse, of Leipsic. 

Cheap Edition, price 2s. 


RUTH: a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 
Barton.” 
“A sad tale, most sweetly told; a Christian lesson, most elo- 
quently enforced.”"—Stn. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


{NCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA.— 
4; New Edition. in a Series of Crown 8vo Volumes. each con- 
taining a complete Treatise, and Published every Second Month. 
The Issue for the First Half of 155 will be a TREATISE on 
TRIGONOMETRY. Ky GEORGE B. AIRY, M.A., F.R-S., Astro- 
nomer Royal. Revised,and Questions added, by Huan Buack- 
BURN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glas- 
gow. 2s. 6d. JANUARY 1.--HISTORY of the OCCULT SCI- 
MARCIL 1.—PHILLIPS’S MANUAL of GEOLOGY, 





Also, Nearly Ready, a Third and Cheaper Edition of 
BALFOUR’'S MANUAL of BOTANY. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAMS. 10s. 6d. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 





Second Edition, 12mo, bound, price 2s. 


{LEMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
4, simplified and adapted to the princip es of Universal Grammar. 
In Three Parts. Part First, RUDIMENTS, or INTRODUCTORY 
GRAMMAR, with a VOCABULARY and EXERCISES. Second 
Edition. By EDWARD WOODFORD, LL.D., H. M. Inspector of 
Schools for Scotland. Q 
Also, by the same, 

1. ECLOGA HORATIANA, containing 
nearly all the Writings of Horace, with an Inquiry into the First 
Principles of Latin Prosody. 18mo, bound, 3s. 

2, AN EPITOME OF PART OF CASSAR’S 


COMMENTARIES, with Vocabulary, Geographical Outline, and 
Map of Cesar’s Gaul. Third Edition. 18mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 


Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Co., London, 





This Day, Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d.; gilt 4s. 
ABDUL MEDJID, a Lay of the Future; and 
other Poems. By Miss H. B. MACDONALD. 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg; London: R. Groombridge and Sons. 








On the Ist January, price 1s., Part I. of 


EONARD AND DENNIS; or, the Soldier's 


4 Life. A Tale of the War. Intended to illustrate some of the 
leading features of the present War, and to suggest topics of 
advice and consolation to the w ounded, the conquered, the dying, 
the prisoner, the relatives, and to all classes concerned. in, or con- 
nected with jit, both at home and on the scene of action. 

Contrents.—Chap. I.—The Hall—The Cottaze—The Lodging~ 
The Taproom—The Parsonage—The Old House—The High-road— 
The Church on Sunday—Family Prayers. Chap. I1I.—The Night 
before the Battle —'The Tent — Classic Ground — Preparation, 
Chap. IIT. - The Skirmish. Chap. 1V.—The Battle.—The Russians 
— The Road and the River—The Hill Side—The Battery. Chap. y, 
—The Night after the Battle. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 








MULT: TERRICOLIS LINGUE, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib'es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAat ev Ovyrors TAwrrat, pra &’APavarouri. 


Oat ctiareata eget POCKET ALMANACK for 


1855. Price 6d, sewed. With 80 pages of letter-press, con- 
taining more useful and valuable matter for occasional reference 
than can be found in any other publication of the same size and 
price. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Joseph Greerhill, 
at their Hall, London; and may be had of all B: oksellers and 
Stationers. In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved, 2s.; morocco 
tuck, 3s.; morocco, silver lock, 4s.; and in a variety ‘of ot! ver bind- 
ings suitable for presents. 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
NHE YEAR 1855 bids fair to be one of the 


most important and eventful of modern history. On the 6th 
of January, 1855, will be issued the first number of a new volume 
of the ILLU STR: ATED LONDON NEWS, and not merely a new 
volume, but of a New Year—each volume being ‘perfect and com- 
plete in itself—containing, for the time, a faithful record, pictorial 
and descriptive, of all Events of interest in every part of the world, 
To that limited portion of the Public who do not subscribe to this 
Journal it may be stated that no period could be selected more op- 
portune for commencing,—the whole expense being but ‘T'wenty- 
six Shillings per annum, exclusive of double numbers, which are 
issued on rare occasions, when it would be impossible to crowd the 
important events and Engravings into a single number; for this 
small sum the Subscriber will receive twenty-four large Pages— 
seventy-two Columns—of the most interesting information, care- 
fully selected from the News of the Week, interspersed with a ya- 
riety of charming Articles on the chief topics of the day. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has, by its impartial 
and consistent advocacy of the welfare of the Public, secured for 
itself a political influence scarcely second to any newspaper in the 
Empire ; and reference can, with some pride, be made to the sup- 
port afforded to all beneficial measures, pruposed and adopted by 
the English Parliament. 

Foreign Polities will ever command the attention which ought 
to be devoted to so important a feature of a Newspaper. On the 
question of the Russian War, during the year 1854, ONE THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS. Extensive arrangements, calculated to improve 
this popular Journal, and engagements, such as will greatly enrich 
its Literary, Scientific, and other departments, have been made, 
and will thus combine on this Paper the ereatest talent of the aay. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has been established 
thirteen years, during which period it has received a greater de- 
gree of encouragement and approbation than any Journal ever 
published. This is proved by the Returns of Stamps issued from 
time to time by order of Parliament. The Stamps supplied for the 
first six months of 1854 were upwards of 2,734,00'—showing a 
WEEKLY CIRCULATION of UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
and THIRTY TH?) USAND COPIES! 

Terms (for payment in advance —Half-year 138s. 6d., Year 26s. 

Any of the Voiumes of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
from the commencement tu the present time, may now be had, in 
paper or cloth. Covers for Binding the Volumes 2s. 6d. each. 

All Numbers may be sent Free by Post to any part of the King- 
dom and the Colonies. 

Give an order for Six Months, to ensure all the gratuitous Prints 
and Supplements. Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is Published in London 
every Saturday, Stamped, to go ree by Post, Sixpence per Copy. 

Office, 198, Strand, London. 


A SUPPLEMENT, Gratis, 


WITH 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


EVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which attaches to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprietors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intelligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper pubiished, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of giving the amplest details, tLcey 
have resolyed upon the issue of a 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the Campaign. 

By the publication of these ‘Suppleme ntsthe portionof the paper 
usually devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and ‘most varied illustration. 

A ete WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
DAY NEXT (GRATIS), 
AND ON a ‘scoeneaiiin WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. 

Orders may be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 

and to the Publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet Street. 
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CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 


General, Accumulative, and Helf-3Protecting Assurances. 
Heap Orrices,—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ, 
Actuary, —G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ, FSA. 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System. 


PREMIUMS,—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


graduated. 


POLICTES granted on any life contingency and indisputable, 


CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent, 
STAMPS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans, : 
INCOME-TAX,—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty, 





LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND DE- 
FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, Lothbury, 
London. Established 1839. 
Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Fllis, Esq. 
Georve Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon. Eviot T. Yorus, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W u.11aM James Maxwe.t, Bsq. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Colonel Tulloch. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 
terms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





: LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Offices: 37, Castle-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London ; 
56, Wall-street, New York ; 3, Bridge-street, Sydney ; and Etiza- 
beth.street South, Melbourne, 
853. CAPITAL AND RESOURCES. 1854. 
ane f Accumulated Funds and Ca-) gpg 94 129 
9 3 rp S. od. 
£526,225 Lis. 9d. \ pital paid up . ees £666,724 18s. 3d 
Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
25th December, are respectfully reminded that receipts for the re- 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool 
and London, and in the hands of the respective Agents. 
Further particulars may be had on application at the Offices of 
the Company, or to any of the Agents, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Kes. Secretary. 
December, 1854, 














BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

J ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No, 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

_ The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jcty at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





With Sixteen Plates, !03. 6d., coloured, 
JOPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA, 
- By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d., coloured, 
OPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds. By P H. GOSSE. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








With Sixteen Plates, by Wigan, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
POPULA RN BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 


; 
Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E, CATLOW. 
Second Edition. : 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. 
ie Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 


Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
OPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





N ECHT’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, AND 
4 TEA-CHESTS, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON, 
Combine all that is superb and cheap, with the most approved 
patterns, invented by himself, manufactured on his own premises, 
where may be seen some of the richest specimens in the world of 
Papier Maché Goods, Dressing Cases, Bagatelle Tables, Ivory 
Chessmen and Chessboards, rich Card Cases, Tablets, and in fact 
everything for the Work Table and Dressing Toilet, displayed in 
a style of elegance not surpassed by any in this kingdom. MECHI 
is the sole and original inventor of the Castellated Tooth Brushes, 
Magic Strop and Paste, the peculiar Steel Razor, the Cushioned 
Bagatelle Tables, and various Improvements in Portable Desks 
and Dressing Cases combined. 








LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H. HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warchouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 








{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respe¢tfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and LARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park, : 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most appro- 
priate offerings for this Season of Festivity are those which 
tend to the promotion of Health and Personal Attraction: none can 
be more acceptable than 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair and sustaining it 
in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet and pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. - 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! 





MYEAS and COFFEES 

PRICES. 

Strong Congou Tea, 2s. §d. + and 3s, 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d , 3s. dd., and 3s. &d. 

The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. 

Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 

Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s, 2d., and Is. 3d. 

The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee, Is. 4d. 

Sugars are supplied at Market prices, 


at MERCHANTS’ 

















All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coflees, and Spices sent carriage free to any railway 
station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or up- 
wards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William 
Street, City, London.—Our ye consignments of new French and 
Spanish Fruits are in very fine condition this year, and are now on 
show at our Warehouse, 8, King William Strect, City.—Fer prices 
see general Price Current, post-free on application. 











OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 

farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 

that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 

exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 

dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whele prepara- 

tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
$2, Old Broad Strect, City. 
In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIs- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Sufferiiig much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &e., &e. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the pwopriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851, 

“To Dr. De Jongh.” 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices :— 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98.—-IMPERIAL MEASURE, 
*.* Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 























BrArs GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conf: rred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that ‘“ THomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


4 RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&e.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the headand 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price is. 14d. per box. 


















MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar lla: This is, of all 
known remedics, the most pure, safe, active, and efticacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrewe, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4e. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hu 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846, 


Just Published, 


SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 


FE OLLOWAY’S PILLS singularly efficacious 

in Curing LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Mrs. Bebbington, of 
Bark Strect, Hulme, was afflicted for a very Jong time with a 
liver comp!aint, palpitation of the heart, and pains of both shoul- 
ders, headache, giddiness, bad appetite, and restless sleep, together 
with other nervous symptoms, for which she took almost every 
medicine generally recommended for such disorders; but being 
unable to derive any benefit from them, she determined to give 
Holloway’s Piils a trial, and, by persevering with them for a few 
weeks, she has been restored to a perfect state of health, which 
she still continues to enjoy.—Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, and 











Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











s: ‘INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


Cheap Edition of PEPYS’s DIARY 


and CORRESPONDENCE, comprising all the recent addi- 
tional Notes and Emendations, printed uniformly with the 
last Edition of “‘ Evelyn's Diary.” 4 vols., post 8yo, with Por- 
traits, &c., price only 6s. each volume. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. With 
all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
8 vols., 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


Cheap Edition. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 
trations, 6s., bound. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’s DIARY and 


LETTERS. Cheap Edition. 7 vo's., with Portraits, only 3s 
each, bound. % 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, 3 7 Successors, HURST 
and BLACKET’ 





13, GrEatT MartorovGH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, 


Reminiscences of an Indian Journalist. By W. KNIGHTON, 
M.A., Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols., 2\s. 

“ We are glad to meet Mr. Knighton again in the field of Indian 
literature. Encouraged by the friendly reception which was 
accorded to his former volumes on ‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,’ he has 
followed them up with the present sketches, which show the same 
spirited description of scenery, and the same easy and lively 
variation of incident, always with a keen cye for the ludicrous. 
In ‘ Tropical Sketches’ he has produced a couple of volumes filled 
with much fresh and vigorous writing, abounding with stirring 
incidents, and giving a penetrating glance into the core of Indian 
society. We are thankful for the pleasure his volumes have 
afforded us, and cordially recommend them to the attention of our 
readers.” *—Morxixe CHRONICLE. 

“These volumes will well repay the perusal of all interested in 
Indian affairs. They are highly entertaining.’ —Henratp. 
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